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For the next hundred years at least, 
Britain’s new coal industry must bear 
the brunt of the most formidable 
economic challenge in our island’s 
history. If Britain is to flourish in the 
world’s markets, her industries must 
be able to call on more and more 
power from coal. 


Here is a gigantic but exhilarating 
challenge to ambitious men in Britain’s 
new coal industry. Already these men 
are undertaking vast new schemes of 
reconstruction and expansion. Because 
of them, mining technology continues 
to take tremendous strides. Because of 
them, long-term programmes of mech- 
anisation are being skilfully imple- 
mented. Because of them, the newest 
resources of science and engineering 
are being put to the winning of coal. 


The coal industry is fortunate in 
having such men. But it still needs 
more of them. And it needs them 


Yes, and for 
100 years to come 









JOB: Colliery Manager 
QUALIFICATIONS: First Class 
Certificate ol 
Competency 
granted by the 
Ministry of Power 
SERVICE: 9 years 
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AGE: 32 


tell their own story. 


The material future of Britain 
depends so much on coal... and on 
the success of the nation’s new coal 
industry. As Britain’s need for coal 
increases every year, so does the need 
for men ambitious to be mining 
engineers, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, and research scientists. 
And the rewards measure up to 
the job. Good money. Excellent 
prospects. A fascinating variety of 
problems. And the knowledge that 
this is one of the most important jobs 
in Britain. 
University Scholarships More highly- 
trained mining and other engineers 
will be needed. The National Coal 
Board offers up to a hundred 
University Scholarships a year: most 
are for Mining Engineering, but 
some are given in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical and Chemical Engineering and 
Fuel Technology. 


Practical Training The Coal Board 
runs two- or three-year courses of 


SALARY RANGE: £1,400—{2,100 


PROSPECTS: Excelient 
These few facts about one typical 
young man in today’s coal industry 
He is a good 
mining engineer and an intelligent 
and ambitious man. He is typical of 
hundreds. He is rising fast in a big, 
vitally important, infinitely varied 
industry, which offers him and his 
like an outstanding future. 





Management Training for those who 
have qualified — either through 
university or through part-time study 
at a technical college. Each trainee 
has a course mapped out for him 
personally and a senior engineer gives 
him individual supervision, On the 
mining engineering side there is a 
good chance of becoming, between 
the ages of 26 and 30, a oolliery 
manager with a salary in the range of 
£1,400 to £2,100. 

Other Technical Careers There are 
also good prospects in Mining 
Surveying, Civil Engineering and in 
the Carbonisation Department. 
Scientists Graduate scientists in 
physics and chemistry are needed for 
urgent and important research and 
for scientific control work. 


Other Careers Young men and 
women of high educational standard 
are needed, too, in such fields as 
marketing, purchasing, finance, staff 
and industrial relations. 


Write today for detailed information to 
THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF STAFF, 
NATIONAL COAL BOARD, HOBART HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Issued by the National Coa! Beard, Hobari House, London, S.W.1. Divisional Headquarters in : Edinburgh, Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, Manchester, Nottingham, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover. 
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THE ALLIANCE AND THE SATELLITES 


success in launching their artificial satellites. One is to 

regard the whole thing as something that would never 
have happened if Professor Kapitza had stayed in Cambridge. 
The other is to talk nonsense about the quality of Soviet 
science being far superior to that of the West. The penetration 
of outer space achieved by Soviet science reflects credit not 
only on those involved but on the whole world of science. 
The good gorilla has obviously come a long way since he 
first learned to cross his thumb over his palm, and it is some- 
thing of a cold-war tragedy that this latest attempt to push 
back the frontiers of the unknown should have been received 
with foreboding and speculation as to its military significance. 
While disapproving of the tyrannical nature of the Soviet 
regime, we should make generous acknowledgement of 
a first-class contribution to human knowledge, and hope 
that Mr. Khrushchev’s talk of ‘a commonwealth of sput- 
niks’ will turn out to mean more than some of his previous 
gestures. 

On the other hand, there is no need to be thrown into a 
panic about the state of Western technology. One patent 
disadvantage of being a democracy is the difficulty of hur- 
riedly switching national resources over to one particular 
project, however important it may seem. Given the impor- 
tance of atomic research and the shortage of scientific man- 
power, the whole television industry in this country might 
seem overgrown and the setting-up of commercial television 
services an act of folly. But how many people would be 
willing to surrender their TV sets to hasten the completion 
of Calder Hall? Russia has no difficulties of this sort in the 
way of its scientists. There is no Congress to demand de- 
creased taxation and a reduction of credits for research, no 
Opposition to protest over health service cuts. Moreover, the 
fact that long-range missiles were the obvious way to counter 
America’s strategic air force and short-range rockets fired 
from bases near the frontiers of the USSR made their produc- 
tion a defence priority, of which the sputniks are a by-product. 
The result of this urgent necessity has apparently been the 
production of a new rocket fuel which has brought the moon 
within reach and, at the same time, exposed American cities 
to accurate bombardment from bases on Russian territory. 
All this by no means proves the thesis that Soviet technology 
is generally superior to that of the West. Indeed, in some 
fields—such as that of medicine—it clearly is not. 


. HERE are two wrong ways of looking at the Russian 


* * * 


The lessons to be drawn from this by the West are numer- 
ous. First, we should not underrate the prestige advantages 
gained by the Soviet Union. Many Asian and African coun- 
tries regard technological prowess with something of the awe 


once accorded to magic. American success in this field has 
always been the white rabbit pulled out of the hat whenever 
Washington wished to impress opinion in those countries. 
This was a poor enough basis for respect, and now it has been 
successfully filched by the enemy. Perhaps we should have 
relied a little more on our moral assets. 

In the field of defence things have changed less than 
appears. For some time it has been apparent that Russian 
nuclear missiles would eventually be able to reach America 
and that, meanwhile, they could be fired from submarines. 
Equally, the Americans are still in a position to devastate the 
Soviet Union. The shock caused by the sputniks will, in fact, 
prove to be a good thing if it does away with the muddle and 
inter-Service rivalry which have bedevilled American defence 
research ever since the resignation of Mr. Forrestal. The inten- 
tion of pooling scientific research within the NATO alliance 
will be a great step forward in eliminating the wasteful dupli- 
cation of effort which has gone on till now. As was pointed 
out last week by John Wood, NATO is by far the best organ- 
isation for this purpose; there is no reason why Britain and 
America should have to bear the whole burden of the alli- 
ance’s research effort in terms of money and scientific man- 
power. Apparently the intention of Britain is to propose a 
planned farming-out of projects as between NATO members, 
and, since this step will involve permitting German research 
on rockets and nuclear weapons, it may cause some outcry. 
Such protests would, however, be misplaced. Western Ger- 
many already has it in its power to lead NATO into war if 
its rulers wish. Where we are prepared to trust Dr. Adenauer 
so far there would be no sense in not trusting him the whole 
way. 

The pooling of Western research on defence projects would 
necessarily mean some kind of specialisation. Britain, for 
example, might have to rely on France or Germany for 
development of certain types of weapons. Inevitably this 
scheme involves a move from alliance to ‘interdependence,’ 
and Mr. Macmillan may have had this in mind when, during 
the debate on the Queen’s Speech, he referred to the contribu- 
tion of national sovereignty which the nations of the free 
world must be expected to make in the near future. Whether 
the Prime Minister was talking about this aspect of NATO 
integration or of some further political measures towards it, 
it has been clear for some time that the Atlantic countries 
must either draw closer together or dissolve the bonds which 
connect them already. NATO must be a developing associa- 
tion or nothing, and, while advocates of Atlantic union seem 
starry-eyed enough at the moment, they may be fairly near the 
mark in the future. 

If the psychological shock inflicted on the American people 
by ‘Russian technological successes pushes them towards a 
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strengthening of their relations with their allies, 
then it will have been a salutary experience. 
Plainly there is no need to throw up our hands in 
despair at the Russian ability to bombard the 
US, despite Mr. Bevan’s apocalyptic utterances 
in Tribune. What is needed now is more intelli- 
gence in the conduct of political warfare and a 
keener eye for our opponents’ weaknesses. 
Russia’s Achilles heel has never been its lack of 
ability to produce savants and engineers. It is the 


THE 


failure to evolve a stable political system, which 
threatens Soviet achievements in other spheres, 
and the moral is pointed by the dismissal of 
Marshal Zhukov and the Byzantine struggle for 
supremacy at present going on within the party 
and government. Russian successes can be coun- 
tered by intelligence and a proper use of our own 
technical resources and manpower. The cry of 
this country should be ‘More mind, O Lord, more 
mind!’ 


BLUFF AND ACTION 


NREST in the heavens, unrest in industry; is 
a ve to be the pattern of the new session of 
Parliament which opened on Tuesday? The view 
is a superficial one, and even if it were not there is 
much between the sky and the earth—in the realm 
of foreign affairs—which looks more settled. Cer- 
tainly the Queen’s Speech contained little hint that 
the country was in the throes of any kind of 
crisis, let alone the kind of crisis that was being 
threatened only a few days ago. The Govern- 
ment’s proposals for an increase in pension rates 
are modest enough—and have been expected 
long enough—to create no surprise and little con- 
troversy; the reference to the United Nations— 
also overdue, as Mr. Gaitskell was quick to point 
out—was, as is usual on these occasions, vague 
enough to mean anything; the references to Singa- 
pore and Malta said nothing but what was 
expected; the mention of Cyprus only dotted the 
i’s of Sir Hugh Foot’s appointment; judgment on 
the announcement of legislation to amend the 
-Agriculture and Agricultural Holdings Act will 
have to await the legislation itself; and the same 
applies to the promised legislation on the recom- 
mendations of the Franks Committee. 

It is little enough, in all conscience, whether we 
are on the plateau or the trapdoor. But in any 
case, even if we are on the trapdoor, there are not 
so many hands on the lever as one might have 
thought last week. After Mr. Thorneycroft’s and 
Mr. Macleod’s speeches in the economic debate, 
and the wild charges of warmongering that began 
to fly immediately, the worst industrial unrest for 
thirty years was being confidently forecast on all 
sides. But what has the Government actually done 
to provoke such a storm? It has done only three 
things: first, it has announced (for the thousandth 
time) that a new upward turn of the wage-price 
spiral would be catastrophic, and that wage in- 
creases unrelated to increases in productivity 
should be resisted in both public and private 
sectors of industry; secondly, the Government has 
pointed out the facts of the economic situation 
not only to the two sides of industry but also to the 
‘man in the middle’-—the arbitrators; thirdly, it has 
made a start towards the taking of its own advice 
by its unprecedented rejection of the Whitley 
Council’s award. 

Is this enough to make the unions breath fire 
and slaughter? Evidently it is, if one may judge 
from the first reactions of Mr. Cousins and his 
brothers. But is it enough to make them actually 
burn and slay? This seems far more doubtful; 
the Spectator has suggested before that a good 
deal: of the trade unions’ attitudinising consisted 
of bluff, and the fact that the bluff has so often 
been successful does not make it any the less a 
bluff. We can be fairly sure that the unions will 


be unwilling to enter upon a prolonged and bitter 
struggle, with its inevitable concomitants, for 
them, of depleted reserves and weakened morale, 
unless they can be fairly sure of winning it; and 
that they can hardly be. 

Besides, on closer examination the Govern- 
ment’s actions are very far indeed from consti- 
tuting anything like the declaration of war which 
Mr. Harold Wilson’s lively imagination has con- 
jured up. The only thing wrong with its warning 
about the disaster which faces us if the inflation 
is allowed to continue is that it has been repeated 
so often it is unlikely that anybody any longer 
hears it, let alone takes any notice of it. As for 
their alleged interference with the machinery of 
impartial arbitration, it is surely only common 
sense that arbitrating bodies should take into 
account, when considering pay awards, the general 
economic condition of the country; neither em- 
ployers nor employees exist in an economic 
vacuum, and one of the things that have most 





To Launch the Satellites 


First it is fitting to name pioneers: 

Tsiolkovski, Ganswindt, Goddard, 
Esnaut-Pelterie. 

Ley and others formed the VfR: whence in the 
war 

Von Braun worked at Peenemunde, under the 
cold Baltic, 

And the rockets fell, on Antwerp and London. 


Oberth, 


Peace turned some to vertical: they pointed at 
planets. 

At White Sands and Woomera work went on. 

Interplanetary and Rocket Societies 

United the technicians and theoreticians: 

And in their motives one of the integrities 

Which are diffused in art, was sharpened to 
sheerness. 


All of which leads to the time, not far from now, 

When the frontier will be reopened, both to the 
farers 

And, just as five hundred years ago, 

In the mind too, on the fug of ideation. 

Thenceforward not even the most hermetic in art 

Will be able to ignore the situations of learning. 


Under those unknown worlds, in believable 
Florida 

Or deep in the larger landmass, intent on instru- 
ments, 

This autumn are men assembled and urgent who 
have 

Prepared a wave to break across the sky 


_And mount the natural cliff. 


ROBERT CONQUEST 
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bedevilled the economic situation has been the 
pretence that they do. Perhaps the ‘instructions’ to 
arbitrators could have been more happily ey. 
pressed—as which of Mr. Thorneycroft’s remarks 
could not? But that they were well advised and 
overdue it would be hard to maintain. As for the 
Minister of Health’s rejection of the Whi 
Council award, it was unfortunate for the particu. 
lar employees concerned that the very first award 
following the economic debate should have beeg 
that one; but if the Government has at last 
awoken to the fact that exhortation, being no sub. 
stitute for action, is not enough, it was as well 
that it could show so speedily that its actions from 
now on will be suited to its words. It is for such 
evidence, after all, that the country has long 
looked in vain; the new session of Parliament may 
yet prove significant as the one in which the 
evidence was forthcoming. 


Convalescing 


N spite of the substantial rise in the gold and 

dollar reserves during October, many observers 
have been unable to hide their disappointment 
that the pace of the recovery is not more spec 
tacular. But since this single figure for the change 
in the reserves reflects the whole complex of trade 
and payments throughout the sterling area and 
Europe, it is easy to overlook some of the forces 
which. may be at work. For instance, India’s 
sterling balances continue to drain away at a rate 
of approximately £25 million a month. This nearly 
offsets the benefit which the reserves would other- 
wise enjoy from the surplus in the British balance 
of payments, which is at present running at a 
record level. India has overspent by £400 million 
in eighteen months, and as the Indian authorities 
made clear last week, they are quite prepared to 
see this overspending continue throughout next 
year. This, of course, makes the restoration of 
sterling an even more uphill task. 

A number of forces are, however, already work- 
ing in favour of the reserves during the next few 
months. Even though commodity prices have 
fallen, November and December are always better 
months than September and October for sales of 
primary products—wool, tin and rubber—and the 
reserves will gain accordingly. Our account with 
the European Payments Union, already dramatic- 
ally transformed from a deficit of £62 million in 
September to a surplus of £9 million last month, 
should improve further during the winter, par- 
ticularly as the Bank of France was forced to 
take some once-for-all measures in recent weeks 
which put extra strain on the pound. Finally, itis 
known that the bulk of the ‘bear’ position against 
sterling comes up for renewal in the middle of 
this month. Speculators who wish to continue to 
go ‘short’ will have to pay a heavy price to do s0. 
It is much more likely that most operators will 
decide that the time has come to meet their obliga- 
tions, and the demand for sterling should push 
up the rate and enable the authorities to scoop 
out of the markets in London and Zurich large 
amounts of currency to add to the reserves. This 
happy ending to yet another sterling crisis could 
still be postponed, however, if there were to bea 
new deterioration of the international position, @ 
further trouble over wage claims. 
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Gnawing Frustrations 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


7 6.20 p.m. on Tuesday, October 29, young 
A\sioshe Dueg hurled a hand grenade over 
the gallery balustrade on to the floor of the 
Knesset. It fell right on the seat where the 
Minister of Agriculture should have been sitting; 
he had gone out two minutes before in answer 
to a note. Ben-Gurion, an old soldier, shouted 
to his colleagues to duck; he himself managed 
to crouch into his seat. The resulting explosion 
severely wounded Mr. Shapiro, Minister of Re- 
ligion, who had to be operated on that night to 
remove a piece of metal from the confines of his 
lungs. Mr. Karmel, the Minister of Transport, 
was gravely wounded. Mr. Ben-Gurion and Mrs. 
Golda Meir received only flesh wounds. 

This explosion gives decisive physical form to 
the inchoate, subterranean frustrations of the 
Israelis. At first it was thought that Dueg, an 
immigrant from Aleppo, might have had ex- 
treme Orthodox motives; there was speculation in 
Israeli top-table talk about the devious ways of 
the Almighty in exposing the Minister of Re- 
jigion to the main impact of the explosion. It 
turned out that Dueg was the stereotype of so 
many political disgrunts, not a religious ex- 
tremist or even a Syrian disguised as a Jew; Dueg 
had come to Israel when he was eight (twelve 
years ago). Shortly afterwards he had been 
knocked down by an army truck. The resulting 
crack in the skull had taken him in and out of 
mental hospitals; he had been released from the 
last eighteen months previously. Now a man, 
but unemployable, he devoted his time to build- 
ing up a claim against the Government for 
£1,150,000 damages. Presumably, on the day of 
the explosion some wearied Government official 
had slammed the door on him. Combien ¢a paie 
d'étre poli! 

The immediate Pavlovian reaction, that the 
grenade had been hurled by a religious fanatic, 
is due to the ironic power wielded by the re- 
ligious groups in the Knesset. Ben-Gurion refuses 
to have the fellow-travelling Mapam in the 
Cabinet; he tolerates Mapam’s ‘split-away’ Ahdut 
Avodah (of Nenni-Bevan constellation); but the 
two parties are not strong enough to form a 
majority coalition. Either Ben-Gurion has to 
have the General Zionists, whose private-enter- 
prise economic policy would put a brake on the 
commercial imperialism of the Histadruth (the 
TUC), or else he has to turn to the religious 
groups for added strength. This he has done. 

Making hay while God’s sun shines, the re- 
ligious groups have turned the screw. No more 
profaning of the Sabbath; no girls to be com- 
pelled to serve in the forces; no more pigs on 
the farms. This last is economically a blow, since 
the quick-growing refuse-eater is almost a 
divine gift for this land where there is so much 
Surplus citrus peel. Needless to say, those who 
do not share the religious groups’ views—what- 
ever they may think of pork—have become in- 
creasingly disturbed. 

If there was any cohesion possible in Israeli 
Politics, a new grouping would have been formed 
to enable B-G to do without the Rabbis. But 
there are so many divides—economic policy, 








Jerusalem 


European v. coloured Jew, Russian v. German, 
Anglo-Saxon v. the whole lot—that no group of 
national unity has emerged. As each party has 
not only its own officials, but its own com- 
munal settlements and schools as well, coalitions 
require the genius of Mr. Clore and Mr. Wolf- 
son rather than the average workaday ability of 
the politician. 

Nor is there sufficient certainty about the 
situation to enable any particular party to make 
up its mind. They are all, like Asquith, waiting 
and seeing. Internally they are waiting to see 
whether Ben-Gurion will continue to stump 
Israel, the last and not the least of her prophets, 
or whether he will shortly be taken up to heaven 
in a burning fiery chariot. So great is his small 
stature that there is no possible successor; all 
the parties are feeling around in the darkness 
of the void. 

Externally there is a great question-mark hang- 
ing over Syria. Golda Meir is sure that the 
Russians are building up bases there ready for 
the eventual extermination of Israel. Such a 
cataclysmic doom appeals to the taste of many 
cynical wits who like to see history in terms of 


Portrait 


THE great news of the week has 
been that the Russians launched 
their second sputnik last Sunday 
and that far from being ‘a load 
of iron junk’ (as the first one 
had been somewhat rudely 
called by an American observer), it contains 
numerous instruments and a husky dog. This 
animal, of uncertain sex and even more uncertain 
name, is, at the time of writing, alive and allowing 
its heart-beats to be transmitted to those below. 
The reactions to this wonder have been true to 
type. The Americans, alarmed by the fact that 
the satellite weighs half a ton and must therefore 
have been launched by an immensely powerful 
rocket, are talking of a ‘second Pearl Harbour’ and 
looking anxiously for someone to blame; the 
Administration does not seem inclined to fill this 
bill and President Eisenhower has been delivering 
anti-panic ‘pep’-talks. Dog-lovers, particularly in 
Britain, have been much concerned for the fate 
of the dog, which a Russian official was tactless 
enough to say could not be got down safely. 
Mollusc and rodent lovers will also have been 
alarmed by the possibility that rats and oysters 
will, according to the Russians, be on the next 
trip. 

It has not escaped commentators that this 
achievement is at strange odds with the Russian 
inability to discover a stable form of government, 
a contrast made more striking by the removal of 
Marshal Zhukov, who, after his dismissal from 
the Ministry of Defence, has now been removed 
also from the Praesidium and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. The reasons given 
were that he had been trying to weaken party 
influence in the army, that he was a devotee of 
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the full circle. If the Israelis knew what was 
happening in Syria they might be more certain 
what to do next. 

Over to the west there is a creeping fear that 
the question of revised boundaries will once more 
be revived by the ‘never-say-die’ British Foreign 
Office. A new attempt to seek some settlement 
founded on boundary exchanges might so appeal 
to the naiveté of the US Senate that it could be- 
come official State Department policy. After all, 
any price is worth paying to prevent the Russian 
spread and to protect the Tap line! 

These might be thought enough reasons for 
the present gnawing frustrations in Israel. But 
there is one deeper, one that those familiar with 
Jewish Liberalism will recognise. Mendelssohn, 
Heine, gentle Theodore Herzl himself were all 
leaves in the romantic gust of freedom that swept 
across the world from west to east in the nine- 
teenth century, and carried Shelley to die near 
Livorno and Byron at Missolonghi. This spirit 
is woven into the thread of Jewish culture nearly 
as much as it is into Britain’s. What price the 
alliance with Guy Mollet, Bourgés-Maunoury or 
whoever-it-is-next, their hands dripping with the 
blood of those who fight for Algerian freedom? 
What price the new pseudo-imperialistic honey- 
moon with Kwame Nkrumah and Krobo Edusei, 
fingers smeared with the ink of their draft depor- 
tation laws? 


of the Week 


the notorious ‘personality cult’ and that he was 
guilty of adventurism in foreign policy. 

This last accusation was reinforced in a round- 
about way by the suspension of Russia’s interest 
in the Syrian-Turkish border. To offset this 
détente we have the Russian refusal to serve any 
further on the UN disarmament sub-committee 
as at present constituted. 

Field-Marshal Harding is back from Cyprus 
for the last time and says that Communism is the 
chief menace to the island. M. Gaillard has suc- 
ceeded in forming a French Government strong 
enough to gain the approval of the Assembly and 
thus becomes the youngest French first Minister 
since Napoleon. 

The Queen has opened Parliament on Guy 
Fawkes Day without mishap. Her speech fore- 
shadowed legislation on pensions (10s. extra for 
single, 15s. for married people), Lords reform (life 
peerages for men and women), the constitutions of 
Singapore and Malta, and the adoption of chil- 
dren. The Prime Minister found it advisable in 
the ensuing debate to clarify the remarks of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and of the Minister 
of -Labour on the subject of wages. Mr. Mac- 
millan explained that arbitrators would be allowed 
to award pay increases, but that the money with 
which to provide them would not be handed over 
by the Government; it would have to come from 
saving or greater efficiency. 

The Committee of Privy Councillors have re- 
ported in favour of telephone-tapping under 
certain conditions and with safeguards. Gold 
reserves have gone up and share prices down. A 
Britannia has crashed killing fifteen people. A 
Birmingham savings bank has closed its doors, 
Ireland beat England 3—2 at Wembley. 


As one would have expected, the 
most important questions raised by 
the telephone-tapping storm dur- 
ing the summer have been virtually 
ignored in the Report of the Three 
Wise Monkeys (not to be confused 
with the economic Three Wise Mice, despite the 
similar tendency to hear no evil, see no evil and 
tap no evil). But it is worth while examining first 
some of the points to which the Committee did 
direct their attention. 

In the first place, Part I of the Report, which 
deals with the authority of the Home Secretary 
to give permission for telephones to be tapped, 
deserves some scrutiny. It was argued in the 
Spectator that telephone-tapping, quite apart from 
its moral and political undesirability, was illegal. 
The Committee, though they would probably 
deny it vigorously, seem to have proved this con- 
tention up to the hilt, and I await with interest the 
spectacle of all those still living who have held the 
office of Home Secretary (saving the presence of 
the Statute of Limitations) being hauled off to the 
cooler in a van bearing the insignia of the Post 
Office Telephones Department. 

To begin with, all Mr. Butler’s high-sounding 
stuff about the tradition going back to 1735 now 
looks pretty thin. The ‘tradition’ actually extends 
(so far as telephone-tapping is concerned) to 1937, 
which would seem to indicate a very American 
definition of tradition on the part of somebody. 
The Committee, moreover, expressly decline to 
find that there is any special and separate power 
to tap telephones (up, in a puff of blue smoke, 
goes Mr. Butler’s learned play with the Edison 
case), and for good measure the view (held by the 
Post Office, apparently, up to 1937) that tapping 
was not, per se, contrary to the law, being simply 
a power possessed by any provider of a telephone 
service, is also rejected. No, the only vestige of a 
legal defence for the practice which the Commit- 
tee could discover was what may be termed the 
defence by analogy—or, to put it less euphemisti- 
cally, by begging the question. It is argued at 
length, and unconvincingly, that the State has a 
right to open letters and telegrams, even though 
no legislation has ever granted the State any such 
power. It is true that no Statute expressly forbids 
it and that many assume that the power exists and 
frame their wording accordingly; but it is indeed 
a novel proposition that long use, public know- 
ledge and no suggestion of unlawfulness make 
legal that which is illegal. But leaving that aside, 
it is clear that the Committee proceed to the justi- 
fication of telephone-tapping by a bridge that 
simply will not bear their weight. Listen, for 
instance, to this: 

We have been impressed by the fact that many 
Secretaries of State in many Administrations for 
many years past have acted upon the view that 
the power to intercept communications was in 
the nature of a prerogative power. It has never 
been thought necessary for any Statute to confer 
the right, but all the Statutes had recognised the 
right as an existing right at the time of their 
enactment. 

The Committee were too easily impressed; for 
this statement is simply untrue. No Statute ‘recog- 
nises the right’ to ‘intercept communications.’ No 
Statute so much as mentions the interception of 
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communications. The phrase ‘interception of com- 
munications’ is derived by the Committee from 
their terms of reference, and until this affair blew 
up in June the phrase was quite unknown. What 
the Statutes ‘recognise’ is the strictly limited power 
to open letters and telegrams; the Committee 
simply say, ‘It is difficult to resist the view that 
if there is a lawful power to intercept communi- 
cations in the form of letters and telegrams, then 
it is wide enough to cover telephone communica- 
tions as well.’ It is not difficult to resist this view, 
it is extremely easy, and that the Committee are 
extremely uneasy about it is clear from the very 
next sentence of the Report, which suggests an 
amendment to the Post Office Act of 1953 to 
regularise the position—and even this would 
hardly meet the case, since even in a Statute the 
‘recognition’ of a power which does not exist does 
not make it lawful. 

Before leaving the question of legality it is 
amusing to note that even on the Committee’s 
own arguments telephone-tapping, whatever may 
be the position in the rest of the country, is with- 
out question illegal in Hull, since the only mes- 
sages which it is lawful to intercept (if, that is, it 
is lawful to intercept any) are those carried by 
the Crown, and in Hull the Crown is not the 
carrier of telephone messages. (This, of course, 
also accounts for the fact that the telephone 
system in Hull is speedy, efficient, profitable, 
imaginative, careful, progressive and cheap.) 

Still, however one may yearn for the ideal, it is 
unlikely that in practice we shall ever see any 
Home Secretary behind bars. What remains is to 
get their nasty habits put behind bars. Here the 
Committee have been unhelpful. Coming to Part 
II, it seems that logic, let alone democracy, must 
really be in a parlous state when three Privy 
Councillors, in language almost worthy of Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, declare that ‘if it is said that 
when the telephone wires of a suspected criminal 
are tapped, all messages to him, innocent or other- 
wise, are necessarily intercepted too, it should be 
remembered that this is really no hardship at all 
to the innocent citizen. . . . This cannot be de- 
scribed as an interference with liberty . . . it has 
no harmful results. . . . The citizen must endure 
this inevitable consequence in order that the main 
purpose of detecting and preventing crime should 
be achieved... .” 

Has it struck the Privy Councillors that in this 
country everybody is innocent, including ‘notori- 
ous and self-confessed’ criminals, until they are 
found guilty? It is indeed indicative of the muddle 
we have got into over the gradual encroachments 
on liberty that the dreary strains of ‘the innocent 
have nothing to fear’ can be heard above the 
whirring of the tapping machines. The innocent 
have a great deal to fear from wire-tapping; so 
have the guilty. They have to fear that in- 
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accurately transcribed and perversely interpreteg 
records of things they said casually and unthink. 
ingly may be taken down and not given in evi- 
dence against them, merely being tucked awa 
into some secret dossier along with other bits of 
tittle-tattle from informers, narks, grudge-feq 
loonies and plain, ordinary liars, perhaps result. 
ing years later in the loss of a job or worse. 
have to fear, moreover, that there may come a 
time when there will again be a Home Secretary 
like Viscount Tenby or even Lord Kilmuir 
(though it is admittedly improbable that there 
will ever again be two such in succession), and 
that then definitions may be stretched, precedents 
leaned upon, to damage still further the delicate 
fabric of constitutionalism. They have to fear that 
an atmosphere is being created in this country 
which is, to put it mildly, conducive to the de. 
struction of liberties and rights thought unassail. 
able only a few years ago, and that in the build. 
ing-up of that atmosphere telephone-tapping plays 
a leading part. In short, they have to fear that a 
dirty, underhand, odious, inefficient, unnecessary 
practice is going on in this country with the sane 
tion of the authorities, and that a committee 
which might have ordered it to stop has not done 
so. 

Unnecessary? Mr. Gordon Walker’s reserva. 
tions to the Report (incidentally, how admirable 
—and how surprising—that it should be the 
Labour Party which was on the Left in this 
matter) make that clear. Much play was made 
with the aid and comfort the abolition of wire. 
tapping would bring to criminals; Mr. Gordon 
Walker points out that the convictions secured 
by the police by means of tapping constituted 
0.13 per cent. of the total, and those made by 
the Customs authorities only 0.7 per cent.—hardly 
impressive figures. (And while we are on the sub- 
ject, it is worth noting that the use of tapping 
substantially increased under Conservative ad- 
ministrations; admittedly this may be partly 
accounted for by the character of the two pre- 
vious Tory Home Secretaries, but it is a poor 
advertisement for Conservative principles.) 

But the deficiencies of the Report do not en- 
tirely exhaust the deficiencies of the Reporters, 
For they have left one vast area of the subject 
untouched. (They have left other things un- 
touched, too; is it not passing strange that of all 
the people they interviewed the one most deeply 
involved in this affair—Mr. Patrick Marrinan— 
was not included? Would it not have been right 
and proper, if they heard Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
to hear the man he investigated? Have bat- 
risters who have been struck off got no rights 
either? And there were other handicaps loaded 
upon Mr. Marrinan’s shoulders by people anxious 
to relieve their own of a little weight; when he, 
accused of being virtually an emissary of Mr. Billy 
Hill’s in the Dublin incidents which began all this, 
asked that any conversations between Hill and 
persons in Dublin—which would have the effect of 
weakening the charge against Mr. Marrinan, since 
if Hill spoke direct to Dublin he would presum- 
ably have no need of an emissary—should be 
produced, the Home Office first evaded the re 
quest, and then refused it.) The Committee trotted 
along to the tapping headquarters above the Pass 
port Office in Petty France, SW1, and were 
solemnly assured that they were being given all 
the information they requested. But were they? 
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put it like this: the lads with the tiny, pointed 
peads who sent Commander Crabb to his death 
didn’t tell the Prime Minister what they were 
doing, so What makes the Committee think they 
were any more forthcoming over the wire-tapping 
affair? What makes the Home Secretary, in fact, 
so sure that the only tapping which goes on does 
go under his warrant? This is, in some ways, the 
most frightening part of the whole affair; when 
the Security Services, or the police, begin to regard 
themselves as above the law—or rather beside it 
and when in addition they show themselves as 


a 
IN HIS NOTABLE address to the 
Howard League Mr. Butler gave 
hopes of great improvements in 
our penal system—stepping up the 
amount of work available in prison, 
better training of prison staffs, and 
above all research projects to 
produce a rational sentencing policy. The Govern- 
ment even included the subject of penal reform 
in the Queen’s Speech (‘They will continue to pay 
particular attention to penal reform and the treat- 
ment of offenders’); an inclusion as surprising as 
the omission of any reference to the Wolfenden 
Report. Nobody expected the Government to be 
brave enough to do anything about the homo- 
sexual part of the report; a Private Member's Bill 
is the best that can be hoped for, and even that 
may not go as far as the Wolfenden proposals, 
but may merely repeal Section. 11 of the 1885 
Act. Silence about the prostitution proposals, 
however, is surprising. I had thought that the 
Government, having so long used the imminence 
of the Wolfenden Report as an excuse for inaction, 
would feel bound to do something now that its 
excuse has been taken away. I hope Mr. Butler 
is not toying with the extremist proposals that 
have come from some other quarters. 
* * * 
PROFESSOR DENIS BROGAN’S harmless joke during 
a broadcast in the United States to the effect that 
America should help towards the upkeep of the 
Royal Family on the grounds that, while the 
British taxpayer pays for it, ‘much of the enter- 
tainment value is picked up by other people,’ 
seems to have been taken in dead-from-the-neck- 
up earnest by some people in this country. I sup- 
pose it can hardly be denied that the monarchy 
isa dollar earner and a tourist attraction already, 
but the tone of the Daily Mirror—of all papers— 
would lead any reader to suppose we were still 
in the age when any flippancy on this topic was 
a crime. ‘Who will respect the British if we go 
grovelling around the world, cap in hand, with 
miserable ideas like that?’ demands the Mirror. 
That'll teach professors to make jokes on radio 
programmes. Perhaps—but aren’t the two-fisted, 
straight-talking he-men from Geraldine House 
being just a little stuffy for once? 
* * * 
THE DEBATE on telephone-tapping at Monday's 
general meeting of the Bar was worthy of the 
House of Lords at its worst. It is true that the 
advice of the Privy Council Committee, if taken, 
would make a repetition of the Marrinan inci- 


incompetent as the former did with such affairs 
as Commander Crabb and Burgess-Maclean, and 
the. latter with the quality of their transcripts 
(already referred to in this column), then indeed 
we have come a long way down the road to ruin. 
This Committee of Privy Councillors could have 
helped reverse our progress along that road, by 
condemning telephone-tapping out of hand; they 
have not done so, preferring the tiny gains the 
thing produces to the great losses. They will yet 
have cause to regret their book-keeping; and, 
what is worse, so will we. TAPER 
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dent impossible, but the proposer and seconder 
of the motion deploring the use by the Bar Coun- 
cil of telephone intercepts between Mr. Marri- 
nan and Mr. Hill were anxious to the point of 
servility to show that no offence was intended to 
anybody. Sir Hartley Shawcross defended his 
failure to disclose his possession of the intercepts 
to Mr. Marrinan at their first interview by 
saying that barristers should not be treated with 
a privilege beyond that of the ordinary citizen. 
This was adequate as a piece of demagogy, but 
intercepts have never in practice been used in 
court against the ordinary citizen as the Privy 
Councillors’ report makes clear. Sir Hartley's con- 
tention, therefore, was only relevant if his position 
at the interview was that of a policeman making 
inquiries or rather of a juge d’instruction, which is 
not, | imagine, a role in which he normally likes 
to see himself. 
* *” * 
I AM GLAD to see that a campaign has been 
started for Sunday opening in Wales, a welcome 
attempt to remove a blight which strikes terror 
into the heart of even the most hardened 
bona-fide traveller in the Principality. A pamphlet 
issued by the Wales and Monmouthshire Sunday 
Opening Council and conducted in the form of 
question and answer sets out some of the ab- 
surdities which have occurred under the present 
system. Since 1921 the number of registered clubs 
(which are exempt from the licensing laws) has 
increased from 237 to 1,117. In Newport nearly 
half the town’s population belongs to clubs—‘a 
striking indication,’ comments the pamphlet, ‘that 
there is a demand for Sunday drinking facilities. 
In other words, the law is fairly generally evaded, 
and when that is so there is an unanswerable 
case for changing it. In fact, the Sunday Open- 
ing Council is not prepared to compromise over 
what is obviously a matter of democratic prin- 
ciple for its members. To the query ‘Is it desirable 
to allow “drinks only with meals” on Sunday?’ 
the answer comes quick as a flash. ‘This... 
would not meet the demands of the Welsh people. 
I should hope not, indeed. 
* * * 

WE ARE PRETTY used to borough councils doing 
the wrong thing by places of architectural and 
historical interest: but when there is a protest, 
at least they normally go through some face-saving 
democratic forms before doing just as they had 
intended. Not so the Paddington Council and 
the new lamps in Newton Road. At each end, 
Newton Road, which is off Westbourne Grove, 
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has little to commend it architecturally. But in 
the middle there is a compact group of early- 
Victorian houses, attractively built and well 
kept up, whose character seems well worth pre- 
serving. The people who live there think so, at 
any rate; and they are the ones who count. When, 
in June, they caught wind of the Council's inten- 
tion to replace their Victorian street lanterns with 
gibbet-shaped sodium lamps, they protested at 
once. They even went as far as to offer to pay the 
difference in cost so that they could have ‘repro- 
duction’ lamps which were available. Having 
made this point, they fondly imagined that nothing 
would be done until they had been consulted. 
When last Thursday, unannounced, the first hated 
lamps went up, so did a well-modulated howl 
from the residents. 
* + * 

LESS PUBLICISED was the Council's treatment of 
the Counter-Attack Bureau. This organisation is 
run by Mr. Ian Nairn, of ‘“Subtopia’ fame, and it 
is in such cases of subtopian development that it 
is meant to act. In spite of its experience in deal- 
ing with local councils, it got no more satisfaction 
than the residents. At the point where it was still 
possible for the work of erecting the lamps to be 
suspended, the Bureau was told that no discussion 
could take place upon the sub-committee’s de- 


_cision until it had gone before the Council. There 


was not, however, a similar restraint upon the 
planting of the lamps. The wriggling of bureau- 
cracy under attack is out in the open here, and the 
ugliness of it—much uglier than sodium lamps— 
should encourage residents, bureau and other 
sufferers in other parts of the country to keep on 
fighting. 
*” * * 
WHEN EARLIER this year the Alanbrooke Diaries 
were published, they were sourly received by the 
Beaverbrook newspapers. Lord Alanbrooke was 
denounced in the Sunday Express for being con- 
ceited and in the Daily Express for keeping a 
diary, let alone publishing it. His book contained 
a good deal of criticism of Sir Winston Churchill, 
which seemed to be the cause of the hostility 
of the Express group. That this was a rather 
simpliste view was shown by the very different 
treatment given to General Kennedy’s memoirs. 
General Kennedy's book also contains criticism of 
Sir Winston, but the Daily Express felt that it 
revealed ‘candour and courage.” The Evening 
Standard is serialising General Kennedy's book, 
with, it is true, a muted counterpoint played by 
Mr. Frank Owen. The Alanbrooke Diaries were 
serialised in the Sunday Times, funnily enough 
after Lord Alanbrooke had turned down a higher 
bid from the Sunday Express. 
* * * 

I WAS VASTLY impressed by the masterpiece of 
humorous prose with which the Times Zoological 
Correspondent celebrated the arrival of the first 
Indian rhinoceros calf to be born in Britain. We 
were told how at first the father, Mohan, failed to 
do his duty, how he was fed with ordinary meadow 
hay and then with a massive dose of hormones— 
‘what would have been considered a fantastically 
large quantity of gonadotrophic hormone judged 
by human standards.’ The most fascinating pas- 
sage was that which disclosed the fact that the 
animals were not seen mating, but ‘were heard 
whistling at night.’ Wolf-whistles, presumably. 
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An Anatomy of Hysteria 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HE letters from readers which reach news- 

paper offices are not normally exciting or in- 
teresting. I have, in twelve years of journalism, 
kept only two, which journalists will recognise 
as typical of the rest: in one, the writer abused 
me for daring to call Britain a free country since 
she was being forcibly held in a lunatic asylum; 
in the other, following an article in which I had 
expressly taken the side of Israel, 1 was upbraided 
for supporting Egypt. 

But there are issues which rouse even some 
of the inert mass of the population, and they are 
usually issues which touch deep, primitive feel- 
ings. There have been three such issues in recent 
months: homosexuality; the Suez crisis; the 
monarchy. On these occasions, it is not only news- 
papers which receive letters: some person is 
chosen as a victim and inundated with letters 
from people who have never met him and know 
very little of him. Sir John Wolfenden, I believe, 
is still receiving abusive letters. The reader of the 
Spectator who after Suez touched off the corre- 
spondence on British behaviour in Egypt in 
these columns some months ago—not even a 
public figure—was similarly treated. And, of 
course, Lord Altrincham and Mr. Malcolm 
Muggeridge have lately had their letter boxes 
stuffed with all kinds of literature. 

It is the letters addressed to these last two 
which have provided the matter for this article. 
Mr. Muggeridge and Lord Altrincham have both 
passed me the correspondence they have received. 
At the beginning, I would like to make my stand- 
point clear. I do not agree with either of them: 
neither with the substance and manner of Lord 
Altrincham’s criticisms, nor with the manner, 
timing and placing of Mr. Muggeridge’s. That 
said, I cannot express too strongly my shock at 
the hysteria of which they have been the sacrificial 
victims. Not all the letters which they have re- 
ceived have been hostile. Of 125 letters addressed 
to Mr. Muggeridge, thirty-seven offered him sup- 
port; of the 2,000-odd received by Lord 
Altrincham, an even larger proportion were in 
his favour. But it is, of course, the critical, abusive 
and scurrilous letters which stick in the mind— 
and in the gullet—and which are most interest- 
ing sociologically. 

The question which obviously needs to be 
answered first is why Lord Altrincham received 
sO many more letters than Mr. Muggeridge. 
Before I read the letters, I was disposed to think 
it was because Mr. Muggeridge entered the con- 
troversy only when it had all but blown itself 
out, and clearly that must account to some ex- 
tent for the disparity. But, after reading the 
letters, one other explanation offers itself. All 
Englishmen love a lord; they love abusing a 
lord; they love, simply, writing to a lord. ‘I 
must say that, in my opinion, you may be.a Peer, 
but you are no gentleman. . . .’ Or again, ‘I am 
a commoner, and know it; you are damnably 
common, and do not know it... .’ Or again, 
‘What right have you, you pompous pimp of a 
Peer, to criticise Her Majesty? ...’ Or yet 
again, ‘Lord Bastard, you are in for a warm re- 
ception. ...’ When one can identify oneself 


with a lord—and is not the whole point of this 
letter-writing business that it is primarily a matter 
of self-identification?—-why bother with a mere 
television star? 

There it is, as always, just below the surface: 
the English disease of snobbery. Scratch an 
Englishman and you will find a lord; but, even 
better, scratch a letter and become a lord. Poor 
Mr. Muggeridge! Poor Mr. Gilbert Harding! 
They imagine that the English love (and, there- 
fore, hate as well) a television personality. But 
the English are not as fickle as that. A mere 
stripling lord can knock them into a cocked hat 
any time. 

The second question which has to be answered 
is why the proportion of letters in favour of 
Lord Altrincham was so much higher than the 
proportion in favour of Mr. Muggeridge. Again, 
a reading of the letters provides the answer. Mr. 
Muggeridge’s television personality is known and 





heartily disliked. Into the letters was poured all 
the absurd, stored hatred. ‘Were you born ugly 


and smug? .. .’ Or again, “We are all fed up 
with your egotistical ideas. . . .’ Or again, ‘Your 
damn ugly face that you have, and your snooty 
talk, with your stinking nose. . . .” Or again, ‘Let 
us hope we may be spared the sound of your 
effeminate voice and the sight of your manner- 
isms on the TV screen for the future. You have 
always reminded me of Donald Duck, anyhow! 
. . » Television personalities may not have taken 
the place of lords, but they have taken the place 
of medieval witches, and people today are as 
ready to persecute these creatures of their own 
fantasy as ever their ancestors were. 

Apart from these two obvious differences, the 
letters received by Lord Altrincham and Mr. 
Muggeridge were not dissimilar. In the brief 
summary of them which is possible here, I ig- 
nore the completely mad ones: the letters which 
bear no relation to the subject at all, which in- 
voke almost every possible deity in almost every 
conceivable cause. They, like all such letters 
which reach newspaper offices every day, merely 
make one wonder how many of one’s daily ac- 
quaintances are completely round the bend. 

It is not, however, possible to ignore the letters 
of direct, vicious and intentionally hurtful abuse. 
(At this point I almost feel like saying that, if 
you don’t want to be disgusted by your fellow- 
men, don’t read any further.) About eighteen 
months ago, Mr. Muggeridge’s youngest son was 
killed in an accident in Switzerland. He was— 
and it is not irrelevant to point it out—a delight- 
ful youth, who had entered the navy, and his 
death was a bitter blow to his mother and father. 
Last month, Mr. Muggeridge received two letters 
saying that their writers were glad that his son 
had been killed. ‘The world is better off now he 
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has gone: what about joining him? . . > And 
again, “With reference to your son who was 
killed . . . it was all for the best. Eventually he 
would have found out that not only did yoy hot 
know who his father was, but neither dig his 
mother. . . .” It is too easy to dismiss these Pain. 
ful letters as the products of warped minds, be. 
cause that is just the point at issue. What js the 
warp, what is the hysteria, which produces such 
reactions to the discussion of a public issue? 

Running these two letters very close for yile. 
mess are the more generally obscene letters, 
Accompanying the usual batches of lavatory 
paper—Lord Altrincham received some sheets 
marked GOVERNMENT PROPERTY in an OHMS en- 
velope—came one sheet of high-quality note. 
paper which had been rubbed in either animal 
or human excrement. The verbal obscenities do 
not bear repetition in print: suffice it to say that 
no filthy expression is omitted from the letters, 
whether anonymous or signed, whether from 
men or women. The most common accusation, as 
one might expect, is of bastardy: not just the 
word, loosely or abusively employed, but the 
direct accusation. These obscenities do not differ 
much from the usual contents of POison-pen 
letters. But again one must ask why they are 
provoked by a public issue. One must also ex. 
pect that, just as the overwhelming majority of 
the letters received by both Lord Altrincham and 
Mr. Muggeridge come (to judge from the note. 
paper and the addresses) from middle- and 
upper-middle-class homes, so also do the majority 
and the worst of the obscene libels. 

In the rest of the hostile letters, the same themes 
recur until they become tedious: accusations of 
treason, especially paid treason; of Communism; 
and—how could one escape it?—of homo- 
sexuality. One theme—anti-Semitism—is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Occasionally it crops up 
—This is what comes of filling the House of 
Lords with low-born Jews. . . .—but much less 
frequently than one expected. This is a dramatic 
change from the kind of letters which reached 
newspaper Offices at the time of the Abdication, 
in which suggestions of a Jewish conspiracy were 
freely made. One must, I suppose, be thankful 
for small mercies. 















The accusation of paid treason is directed most 
persistently at Mr. Muggeridge, for the obvious 
reason that the fee which he received from the 
Saturday Evening Post was widely quoted in the 
newspapers. ‘I notice you received rather more 
than the thirty pieces of silver paid to your pre- 
decessor . . . and he, Judas, did at least have 
the decency to go out and hang himself. ..- 
Or again, ‘You are writing for filthy lucre. ... 
Or again, ‘You despicable mercenary cad. . . 
Or again, ‘Do you write treasonable filth 
purely for thirty pieces of silver? ... Or 
again, ‘Disgusting Judas. . . .” The other com- 
mon form which the accusation of treason 
takes is to address both Lord Altrincham and Mr. 
Muggeridge as ‘Lord Haw-Haw.’ This does not 
seem to me to be as simple a reference as it may 
at first appear. For, more than once, the accusa 
tion of being like ‘Lord Haw-Haw’ is accom: 
panied by the ominous threat that Hitler would 
have known what to do with traitors like Low 
Altrincham and Mr. Muggeridge. Hitler, in fat 
shares with Elizabeth I the distinction of beilg 
chosen as their executioners. 
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The invitation to both Lord Altrincham and 
Mr. Muggeridge to leave the country, and join 
Mr. Burgess and Mr. Maclean in Russia, is com- 
monly made and needs no illustration. Nor do the 
gumerous threatened forms of punishment, all 
of them violent, and which range from a mere 
fick in the pants through horsewhipping (this 
more common for Lord Altrincham than for 
Mr. Muggeridge: pleasing associations of snob- 
pery there) to drowning and hanging. Lastly, 
there are the inevitable accusations of homo- 
sexuality. ‘They say you are a known homo- 
sexual; we believe it. . . .” Or again, “Your face 
reveals the pervert and I do think that, apart from 
having been a spoiled child, Eton inoculated you 
with its unmistakable bug.’ The same theme re- 
curs less blatantly in several suggestions that both 
Lord Altrincham’s and Mr. Muggeridge’s attacks 
on the Queen were prompted by a male’s dislike 
of a woman; and, yet again, the theme takes a 
different form in the several accusations that they 
are both effeminate men. 


It has only been possible here to give a brief 
indication of the range and quality of some 2,200 
letters. The effect of hysteria is really only gained 
by reading them in full and together. If anything, 
I have in this article given a more moderate im- 
pression of them than they in fact warrant. Their 
impact, when read in succession, is terrifying, and, 
when received in succession by Lord Altrincham 
and Mr. Muggeridge, must have been depressing. 
What general comments can one make? 


1. The letter-writers are people who can only 
gain their sense of importance and security by 
identifying themselves with totem figures. As I 
said at the beginning, there is certainly an attempt 
to identify themselves with the very persons 
whom they are attacking: if they cannot be lords 
or television personalities, then they give them- 
selves the feeling of being lords or television per- 
sonalities by putting themselves on the same level 
as Lord Altrincham and Mr. Muggeridge, and 
abuse is the simplest way of doing it. 


2. But, if this is true, it is even more true that 
they identify themselves completely with the per- 
sons of the Royal Family. Some of the letters 
which express this self-identification are ex- 
tremely moving. Here, perhaps, is where Lord 
Altrincham and Mr. Muggeridge were most ob- 
viously at fault. The monarchy does not exist 
for metropolitan intellectuals; it exists for 
millions of ordinary people who might give up 
the struggle for existence altogether, and who 
would certainly be less happy, if they could not 
live their lives, not just through the monarchy, 
but through the person of the monarch herself. 
In a real sense, the personal criticisms of the 
Queen were personal attacks on these millions 
of humdrum people, attacks on their security and 
their sense of importance. This was the real 
cause of the hysteria: it was an instinctive re- 
sponse to the threat of danger; real, deeply felt 
danger. I am more convinced than ever, after 
reading the letters, that writers must be very 
careful before they publicly criticise such an em- 
bracing institution as the monarchy: one touches 
the symbols through which ordinary people live 
their lives at the peril of driving them to find 
other and more harmful symbols or reducing 
them to a state of hysteria. 


3. But, although the symbols are necessary and 
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should be freated with more reverence by 
publicists like Lord Altrincham and Mr. Mug- 
geridge—teverence for the unimportant, the 
lonely, the sad, who find some sort of fulfilment 
through them—it is quite clear that the present 
infatuation with the monarchy should be dis- 
couraged. Almost every one of even the more 
sensible hostile letters shows that the monarchy 
is in danger of becoming the sole prop of the 
weak, the sole provider of emotional security, 


the sole cohesive force in society. A healthy 
society should provide people with other sup- 
ports, other totems, to make their lives bearable. 
The trouble is not that the monarchy is not 
doing its job: it clearly is. It is that the rest of 
society has broken down and ceased to do its 
job. The monarchy should—in more senses than 
one—be left alone for a bit. There are other and 
more serious questions. The trouble is that they 
require some thought. 


Sunday Morning in Club Row 


By CYRIL RAY 


_— for a young woman painter of my 
acquaintance, nobody I know keeps pet birds. 
I think she keeps them for that very reason: 
that nobody she knows keeps pet birds either. 
Plainly, her friends and mine are out of the swim: 
the recent PEP pamphlet on The Economics of 
Domestic Pets reveals that whereas Britain's dog 
and cat populations—rather under four million 
and rather over five, respectively—show a slight 
decline, the cagebird population has multiplied 
itself, or been multiplied, by ten since 1947. This 
island is a nest of six million singing (or talking) 
birds. 

Some say that it is living in flats that has 
brought about this social revolution, some say 
that it’s the telly. Whatever it is, there is some 
point in the fact that birds (and the same goes 
for tropical fish) do not have to be taken for 
a walk or scratch to be let in. 

The statistics are clearly illustrated every Sun- 
day morning in Bethnal Green, where the street 
market that sprawls over Club Row, Sclater Street 
and Brick Lane, long famous as an alfresco pet 
shop, is all of a twitter these days with birds; 
where dogs are now relegated to a sort of canine 
ghetto of their own; where the tropical fish 
mouth their melancholy at having been socially 
outclassed; and where the only cat I saw was, in 
fact, among the pigeons—sitting somnolent in 
a shop window that was filled with what the 
owner told me were rollers, tipplers, racers and 
fantails, four bob to ten bob, guv. 

The stalls flutter with blue and orange and 
flamingo pink and scarlet and every shade of 
yellow, hung in cages that can cost you seven 
pounds or so, housing budgerigars from five 
shillings apiece to parrots that look like carica- 
tures of parrots and might well be as many pounds 
or more. There are birds as exotic as mynas and 
others with names as improbable as the ‘pygmy 
cardinals’. 

The birds are the spoiled darlings of the 
market, and the shops stock not only their fodder 
but their playthings: your dear little budgies may 
have looking-glasses to prink at, seesaws to play 
upon or bells on their cakes of millet seed to 
while away the tedium of confinement. Nothing 
so splendid is provided for the goats foraging 
under the stalls; for the couple of sad and shiver- 
ing little monkeys; or for the white mice, 
guinea-pigs and golden hamsters, whose stall was 
immediately under another from which a wireless 
set was blaring out ‘Family Favourites’; all of 
whom looked especially on edge. The chief 
speciality for dogs was on a stall that advertised 
a Nerve Tonic for Firework Night. 


The streets leading to what is generically known 
as Club Row are plastered with official notices 
forbidding ‘any person to engage in street trading 
(this includes trading in motor-cars, motor-cycles 
and cycles) in or from a stationary position in 
this street’ and mentioning, in a menacing foot- 
note, the 202 ‘successful prosecutions’ in the past 
year. Beneath them are conducted mysterious 
dealings in motor-cars, motor-cycles, fifteen- 
shilling bicycles and old handlebars. Arabs in 
skullcaps, lascars with shawled or astrakhan- 
capped heads, a man with a hennaed beard and 
another, tiny, man with a Mussulman’s small cap 
on his head and an army officer's greatcoat down 
to his heels, still with its captain’s pips up—all 
openly display their stocks of scarves, radio 
valves, bits of old kitchen china and anonymous 
fragments of clockwork and gramophone. 
Chalked on the wall is the direction, ‘Shoe woman 
up there,’ with an arrow pointing up an especially 
dingy alley. 

In th: market itself, all is not livestock. One 
stallholder is particularly single-minded in his 
specialisation: his stock consists exclusively of 
bootlaces, black and brown. Another is heaped 
with two-shilling crabs. For five pounds you may 
buy the latest in standard lamps, its shade bor- 
dered with sprays of artificial roses in transparent 
plastic compartments. The jellied-eel stalls all 
belong to the same Jewish-sounding name, and I 
think it odd, for I was brought up to believe 
that fish for Jewish consumption must have scales 
and that eels aren't kosher. 

There are magazine stalls hung around with 
periodicals whose cover-girls are so pectorally 
well developed as to seem almost three- 
dimensional. I wanted to 
record their titles—Lush is 
the only one I remember— 
but the proprietor looked 
so askance at my pencil 
and scrap of paper that I 
melted discreetly into the 
thick crowd. Another had 
‘nude playing-cards’ at 
seven-and-six a pack—each 
card a different photograph 
of a naked and buxom girl, 
with the coloured pip and 
numeral banished to the 
corners. Just the thing, I 
suppose, for strip poker. 

Down at the doggy end 
of the market the crowds 
were thinner than they 
were around the birds— 








the feathered and the photographed—and in 
the booths selling Elvis Presley gramophone 
records. But there were children to breathe 
ecstatic delight over the soppy little spaniels, the 
perky terriers and the boxer puppies with crinkled 
Churchillian muzzles, ten guineas a go—and not 
too much, I suppose, for a breed next only to 
poodles and corgis in popular favour. Where are 
the cockers and dachshunds of yesteryear? 

More than forty million pounds a year is spent 


Educationists and 


STUART 


By 


HE Government's plans for the reform of 

local government finance have roused more 
opposition and strong feeling in the world of 
public education than anything else in the past 
ten years. Almost every organised voice in educa- 
tion, including the teachers and the education 
committees, is raised against the Government on 
this, giving an impression of unity unknown since 
the time when the 1944 Education Act was being 
prepared. Their view is being expressed in no un- 
certain voice that the proposals in the Local 
Government Bill referred to in the Queen’s 
Speech on Tuesday spell disaster for the public 
education service. 

The discussion turns on the method by which 
the Exchequer contributes to local revenues. At 
present for every £5 raised by the rates, £6 come 
from the central government in the form of 
grants. Most of them are percentage grants—that 
is to say they are paid automatically as a fixed 
percentage of what local authorities spend on 
approved projects. Of these percentage grants 
easily the largest is that for education—getting on 
for £300 million. 

The Government has decided to substitute a 
block grant for education and eleven other minor 
services. This means calculating for a period of 
two or three years in advance how much it is 
prepared to pay the local authorities for these 
services, and having done so, leaving it to the 
rates to raise what further funds are needed. This 
has a great deal to commend it from the Treasury 
point of view: it is easy to squeeze, helps in 
estimating future needs, and transfers to the local 
authorities the effects of inflation and rising prices. 
Of the sum of money to be included in the block 
grant, about 874 per cent. will be money formerly 
paid out as a percentage grant 
for education. It is therefore 
not unreasonable to see the 
consequences of this new fin- 
anciai arrangement largely in 
terms of how it affects educa- 
tion. 

The Government argues 
that this must be seen as part 
of its attempt to give new free- 
dom and_ responsibility to 
local authorities. It says that 
there is too much interference 
by Whitehall in local affairs, 
and that this is because, if 
Government departments are 
committed in advance to pay 
a certain percentage of the 
cost, they must, in Mr. Henry 
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on patent pet foods these days, most of it tinned. 
This takes no account of bones from the stock- 
pot and haddock skin from the breakfast table. 
My own Abyssinian, I gather, is likely to be 
fobbed off with quick-frozen whiting, specially 
packed for cats, unless he sticks out, like me, for 
fresh. It occurred to me, facing him on my return 
from Club Row, that it would be an anti-inflation- 
ary measure to feed Britain’s six million birds to 
Britain’s five million cats. Tasty, too. 


the Block Grant 


MACLURE 


Brooke's phrase, ‘keep tabs’ on local authorities. 
The argument goes on to claim that if the 
Exchequer liability can be determined in advance, 
much greater independence could be given to 
counties and county boroughs. 

This, then, is what the Government proposes 
to do, and why. What are the objections of the 
educationists? Their argument is in two parts. In 
the first place they believe that the block grant 
is objectionable because it will restrict develop- 
ment and intensify the pressure for false economy. 
And to do the educational world justice, their 
view of the restrictive nature of the block grant 
is no different from that of its supporters: it was 
hailed by members of the Conservative Local 
Government Conference at Brighton last month 
as a straightforward (and welcome) invitation to 
start lopping off parts of the education service. 
The block grant has been proposed half a dozen 
times before by such bodies as the Geddes, May, 
and Ray Committees, and each time as an 
economy measure; never because extravagance 
was alleged, but simply as a deterrent to spending. 
In the same way, Mr. Henry Brooke has argued 
in the House of Commons that it would make 
authorities more careful in their spending in con- 
trast to the percentage grant which the recent 
White Paper indicted as ‘an indiscriminate incen- 
tive to further expenditure.’ 

Had there been strong ground for supposing 
that education authorities were extravagant, there 
might be something in this. But in the face of slum 
schools, which remain in disgraceful profusion, 
and the overcrowded classes in which one-third 
of the pupils in the country’s schools have to be 
taught, the charge of large-scale extravagance is 
absurd. Lord Hailsham has on many occasions 
expressly denied it. 

The block grant will have particularly grave 
effects on all development projects. It puts a 
premium on inaction: every penny not spent is 
saved to the rates; and a penalty on development : 
every penny spent beyond a certain sum comes 
wholly from the rates. Local authorities being 
human, this means that development schemes and 
improvements of all kinds will be far more diffi- 
cult to push through. And for the purpose of this 
argument it is neither unfair nor extravagant to 
take the Government seriously in its expressed 
belief that education must be expanded and 
improved if we are to retain our place in the 
modern world. 

The second argument is about freedom in local 
government. The Bill which is to appear shortly 
will give no details of how the balance of power is 
to be changed. So far the Government has done 
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little more than talk. As has been pointed Our, 
874 per cent. of the block grant is Money for 
education. If the Government does not radj 
revise the powers exercised by the Minister of 
Education, there is no point in relating the block 
grant to the ‘freedom’ issue. And as the powen 
exercised by the Minister of Education were 
deliberately entrusted to him by the Education 
Act, the Government cannot alter them Without 
tearing up Mr. Butler’s Act. The 1944 Education 
Act is like that 
. . . Great text in Galatians 

If you trip on it, entails 

Twenty-nine distinct damnations 

One sure if another fails. 
Only in this case it is ‘thirty-one distinct injune. 
tions’ to the Minister to ‘control,’ ‘direct, ‘te. 
quire,’ ‘ensure’ and so forth. Thirty-one clauses 
and sub-sections of the Act which place on the 
Minister the responsibility for acting in just the 
way Mr. Henry Brooke dislikes. Lord Hailsham 
has gone on record with emphatic denials that 
there is to be any change in ministerial responsi. 
bility. If that is so, the freedom argument is dis. 
posed of and the whole thing becomes intelligible 
once again only as an economy measure. 

Are the fears of the educational world reason. 

able? I think they are. Certainly the Government 
has not bothered to put up much of a case. Short 
of some strange eruption of public opinion ora 
rush of blood to back-bench heads, the Govem- 
ment will have little difficulty in forcing its 
measure through. The Labour Party has opposed 
the, block grant and resolved against it at 
Brighton, but as yet this has not become a straight 
party issue. There are plenty of Conservatives in 
local government who believe this scheme could 
ruin the education service and, when the reaction 
sets in, local government, too. 


Canis Sapiens 


By STRIX 


after the news bulletin. A discussion was 
going on in the back of the car. They think | 
cannot understand what they say to one another, 
but I can. 


O: the way home I switched off the wireless 


* * * 


‘Rather a wet sort of name,’ the Young Dog 
was saying. 

Pistol grunted; he had had a hard day and was 
tired. ‘Not her fault,’ he said. ‘Dogs can’t help 
their names. I once knew a bitch called Forgetme- 
not. She wasn’t a gun-dog,” he added in the rather 
cross voice used by the old when telling the young 
something which they ought to, but possibly will 
not, deduce for themselves. 

‘All the same’—the Young Dog essayed a judi 
cious tone—‘she’s got her photograph into all the 
newspapers. They say she’s making history.’ 

‘Making history?’ said Pistol. ‘Dogs don’t make 
history; history makes dogs. Whatever you think 
about the hen and the egg, the wolf came before 
the wolfhound, the lap came before the lapdog, 
and——’ 

‘Did King Charles come before the King 
Charles spaniel?’ put in the Young Dog. 

‘Don’t try and be clever,’ said Pistol severely. 
‘That's a quibble. The first dog to ride in a caf 
probably got its photograph into the newspapers 
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T 
put do you think it made history? Of course not.’ 

‘But you can’t deny that she’s created a bit of a 
stir?’ 

‘Oh, I grant you that,’ Pistol admitted. ‘Not 
only among the humans, either. I heard Red 
Knight talking about it to the ponies this morn- 
ing.’ 

Horses are the most ghastly bores, said the 
Young Dog. ‘They seem to live in a world of theit 


own. 

4 dare say they do, and I know Red Knight is 
rather a reactionary old stick. But he had got a 
point, and it was a point very much in our favour 
because it shows how much higher our prestige 
js than theirs.” 

‘How do you mean?” 

‘He was expressing a grievance. He argued that 
the horse was just as good a friend to man as the 
dog and had indeed, down the ages, rendered 
more important and more indispensable services. 
But until quite recently man had never hesitated 
to expose the horse to the cruellest ordeals in war, 
and nobody had made the slightest fuss.” 

‘But surely, said the Young Dog, ‘the war- 
horse was protected by armour?’ 

‘Horses,’ Pistol replied, ‘were thus protected as 
jong as arrows, lances and swords were the only 
weapons which they and their riders had to fear. 
But for several centuries after gunpowder came 
into its own tens of thousands of horses, without 
any protection at all, were-exposed to atrocious 
sufferings by every Power in every war. Red 
Knight’s point was that the horse had, so to speak, 
missed the bus. He thought it unfair that a single 
dog, risking a sudden death, should—mainly be- 
cause it ran this risk in Outer Space—have 
cornered the compassion of a nation whose art 
galleries are full of pictures of horses being killed 
and wounded in battle and whose General Staff 
sent a cavalry division on active service Overseas 
as recently as the last war.” 

‘But things are different in war,’ objected the 
Young Dog. ‘War doesn’t come into this. RusSia 
is at peace; the bitch in the rocket is a non- 
combatant.’ 

‘So,, said Pistol, ‘were the huskies on whom 
Arctic and Antarctic explorers relied until re- 
cently for their principal means of transport. 
These admired leaders were trying to increase 
man’s knowledge of the planet which he inhabits. 
Do you know what happened to their dog-teams?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘They were slaughtered in a gradual progres- 
sion. The weaker or more refractory dogs were 
killed first; their carcasses formed the rations of 
their more serviceable mates. It was planned 
cannibalism, and few of the plans envisaged any 
survivors.’ 

‘Was there a great outcry about all this?’ asked 
the Young Dog. 


‘Not that I ever heard,’ replied Pistol. 
aa + . 


The Young Dog scratched his ear reflectively. 

‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘that part of the fuss about 
this Lemon animal is because it was the Russians 
who put her in the rocket?’ 

‘Superficially, agreed Pistol, ‘there is something 
ia what you say. But, listening to humans talking 
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about it, I get the impression that, although they 
ink they are being indignant about the dog, it 
‘really the rocket that is upsetting them. In a 


" way they are glad to have the dog in the fore- 


ground, because it keeps the rocket in the back- 
ground.” 

"We haven’t got a rocket, have we?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘If we had, would we put a dog in it?’ 

Pistol considered this. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said, ‘but I'll tell you one 
thing: if we did there'd be a far, far greater up- 
roar than there has been about the Russians put- 
ting a dog in theirs. Sort of thing that might bring 
the Government down.’ 

‘Then it’s lucky for the Government that we 
haven't got a rocket?’ suggested the Young Dog. 

‘Up to a point,’ said Pistol, ‘1 suppose it is.’ 


€. City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


AM sorry the Shire Hall at Oxford is to be 
destroyed. The dispute between the Oxford 
City authorities and the Oxfordshire County 
Council seems to be not about the preservation 
of this attractive Anglo-Norman building but 
about what sort of structure is to go on its site. 
The Shire Hall was built 1840-41 from the de- 
signs of John Plowman, a local architect who 
designed that copy of Magdalen Tower at 
Churchill and restored Ewelme Church so sym- 
pathetically in 1832. The Shire Hall was designed 
in the Norman style obviously because it was ad- 
jacent to Oxford Castle. To this day anyone 
ascending the hill from the station to Carfax 
receives his first impression of an old city after 
trailing through undistinguished brick commer- 
cial buildings when he sees this pleasantly absurd 
toy fort, whose splendour has been diminished 
by the hysterical removal of cast-iron railings in 
front of it during the war. These were in the 
form of lictors’ rods and part of the design. Not 
even the distinguished buildings of Nuffield Col- 
lege rising on the opposite side of the road take 
the eye from Plowman’s recollection of ancient 
Oxford. 


ANGLO-NORMAN 

The Anglo-Norman style has never been 
appreciated or chronicled. It was the Evangelical 
answer to Pugin and the Gothic Revival and was 
regarded by some Protestants as purer because 
more primitive than Gothic. Indeed, so seriously 
was it taken that not long after Christianity was 
first brought to New Zealand (1814) it was 
thought that the first churches there should be 
Norman in style to suit the then pagan and 
primitive Maori race. Gothic churches could be 
introduced later when they were better instructed 
in the faith. The National Trust has given Anglo- 
Norman a certain cachet by taking over Penrhyn 
Castle, designed by Thomas Hopper 1827-40 in 
that style with furniture to match. But there are 
still Anglo-Norman buildings to be given back 
their self-respect—a fine church near Stapleton 
Road Station, Bristol, St. Clement's Church, 
Oxford (which Gothicists persist in calling ‘the 
boiled rabbit’), East Grafton, Wiltshire, and fifty 
or so others. 
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‘They might put a cat in it, don’t you think?’ 
reflected the Young Dog. ‘I mean, if they ever did 
get a rocket.’ 

‘I doubt it. I’ve always understood that cats are 
dynamite politically. No party has ever dared to 
propose the introduction of cat-licences. There'd 
be hell to pay if they put a cat in a rocket.’ 

‘I wonder what they will do when the time 
comes?’ said the Young Dog. 

‘If you go on chasing hares like you did in that 
second drive,’ answered Pistol, ‘] shouldn't wonder 
if you don’t finish up in a rocket. Now will you 
please have the goodness to shut up? I’m going to 
sleep.” 

‘But I still don’t quite see—— the Young Dog 
began. 

‘Will you shut up!’ growled Pistol. 

Silence fell on the back seat. 








OrF A5 

Last week I was again in that least regarded 
and most beautiful of English counties, Nor- 
thamptonshire. The gold, orange and deep-brown 
stones of old cottages, manor houses and churches 
were even more brilliant in colour than the 
golden elms, yellowing oaks and orange chestnuts 
in that grey and green rain-swept hunting 
country. Who, hurrying down AS from Coventry 
to London, turns aside to look at Weedon in 
this country which was thought to be the very 
centre of England and whose military depot was 
erected for George II] when Napoleon was ex- 
pected to invade us? On the main road it has the 
look of a failed Camberley with large shops which 
seem to have known betier days. The Remount 
Depot and the Equitation School have become a 
technical stores of the War Ojjice, and the hunts 
miss the soldiers and their horses. But the build- 
ings are still there, the three handsome Georgian 
blocks in pale-brown brick and, best of all, a 
classic gatehouse of noble simplicity with a 
portcullis suspended in its midst across a canal. 
This and many pleasant streets of Georgian brick 
and.earlier imstone may be seen by those who 
beiher to turn a few yards off AS. 


THe GHASTLY TRUTH 

Whether it was because last week was ‘Re- 
ligious Press Week’ or not I cannot say, but I 
found on the leaflet table in a City church I 
frequent a pile of spacious booklets called 
Church Commissioners for England—an _ ex- 
planation of their work, and took one. I soon 
realised they were our old friends the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners under a new name. Under four 
headings on the first page of this four-page pam- 
phlet they give their administrative duties, the 
fourth of which is ‘the demolition, or the appro- 
priation to other uses, of churches which are no 
longer required for regular services, and where 
necessary the sale of sites.’ With a delicious lack 
of humour which also reveals the ghastly truth 
of what otherwise might be taken as a non 
sequitur, the next sentence runs: “The Commiis- 
sioners’ duties and their powers to make grants do 
not include (a) The upkeep of the fabric of 
churches and cathedrals. . . .” 









Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 







ODAY, among the conventions of kitchen 

décor observed in the gracious-living maga- 
zines are copper pans, pepper mills and strings 
of French onions. The latter are usually sold for 
decoration. The stew onions come in plastic bags 
from the supermarket and are kept in vegetable 
racks. 

But good cooks, I discover, actually use the 
strings of French onions bought from the door- 
to-door Breton. sellers. Monsieur Gaston 
Berlemont, landlord of Soho’s French pub, the 
‘York Minster,’ which has one of the few cuisines 
bourgeoises in London, tells me he uses nothing 
but these Brittany onions in his restaurant. ‘I 
think they have a more delicate flavour than 
other onions,’ he says. The stringing, he finds, 
helps them to keep better in the heat and steam 
of the restaurant kitchen. Other types tend to 
sprout under these conditions. 

Occasionally, even the French onions sprout— 
‘and then,’ says M. Berlemont, ‘I chop up the 
green shoots very fine and add them to the oil 
and vinegar dressing for salads. It improves the 
flavour out of all proportion.’ 

The onions come to England with the stalks 
on and the sellers string them here. They do it 
with a fascinating dexterity, stringing a four-to- 
five-pound bunch in about two minutes. 

Prices are approximately 4s. 6d. for a single 























bunch and 9s. for a double, though some sellers 
will ask more if they feel the market will stand it. 
This is nearly twice the price of home-grown 
onions, which sell today at about sixpence a 
pound, so there is little opposition to the French 
onion men from the rest of the greengrocery 
trade. It is recognised as a luxury ‘extra.’ 

My problem has been that I am never at home 
when the onion men call, but I have now found a 
greengrocer who sells strings of Brittany onions. 
It is the Continental Fruit Stores in Old Compton 
Street, Soho, and the owner, Mr. Alec Hyams, 
who claims his is the only store to stock them, 
sells ten hundredweights a week. 


* * * 


I mentioned briefly last week the efforts retail 
management is making to raise the status of the 
shop assistant in this country. Just how much 
work must yet be done in this field is clearly 
revealed in a pilot survey published this week by 
Stores and Shops and covering 1,000 sales staff 
in fifteen stores in the London area. 

Asked to name the five most important factors 
to them in their work, the sales staff gave: 

1, Having reasonable chances of promotion. 


2. Having good working conditions and 
amenities. 


3. Having pleasant working companions, 
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4. Having the chance of improving thej 
ledge and skill. a 


5. Working under efficient organisation, . 


To see if there was: any correlation between 
the views of the management and staffs some of 
the executives were asked to list the factors which 
they judged to be of importance to the Selling 
staff. They listed : 


1. Receiving pay increases according to merit, 
2. Having an interesting job. 


3. Having good working 
amenities. 


4. Having pleasant working companions, 
5. Having a considerate and fair supervisor, 


conditions and 


‘This low correlation serves to emphasise the 
lack of information available to management on 
staff problems,’ says the survey. 

Retail selling has a bigger turnover of labour 
than other comparable industries, the survey re. 
ports. Yet when managements were questioned 
as to why staff left they had no clear answer. 
Some believed it was because of the five-and-a- 
half-day week, others that assistants left for 
better money in factories. But research carried 
out by the Industrial Welfare Society showed that 
this was not the case. Most assistants drifted to 
other retail jobs. Nor did the firms offering the 
highest wagse have fewer labour problems. 

The answer now is clear enough. Unless shop 
staffs are given improved promotion incentives 
and more opportunities for study and training 
we, the customers, cannot really expect better 
service. We might sum it up with the old army 
cliché that you do not have bad troops: only 
bad officers. 
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For someone overseas 


The weekly edition of a distinguished British newspaper is a 
Christmas gift that most relatives or friends abroad would 
appreciate. Especially when that newspaper is as well-inform- 
ed, as respected in fact and comment as the Manchester 
Guardian. A subscription to the Weekly Edition with its 
vigorous prose and well-selected pictures is a thoughtful 
gesture that extends its influence throughout the year. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


WEEKLY 


Subscriptions to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Manchester 2. Yearly Rates: Surface Mail 28s. SPECIAL AIR 
EDITION: Europe, Middle East, North Africa 51s. e United States by 
bulk Air Service 51s. e Canada, United States, South America, South 
Africa, India & Pakistan 59s. 8d. « Australia & New Zealand, China & 
Japan 68s.4d.¢A greetings card will be sent with the first copy if requested. 
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Then you should know about the C. D. Indicator—the complete 
family planner. There are only a few certain days in each month 
when it is possible for a woman to conceive a child and the 

C. D. Indicator shows accurately and reliably in advance which 
days these are. Now every woman can choose, and control by 
entirely natural methods, when her baby shall be born. Equally useful 
for those who wish to conceive and for those who must postpone 
pregnancy, the C. D. Indicator is 
approved by highest medical 
amd religious authorities. 


For further free injormati 
write in confidence to i 
\ C. D. Indicator Advi 
Bureau, Department 5 Pa 
4 Avery Row, London, WL 
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SADISM ON TV 


§in,—As a spectacle of popular entertainment, public 
floggings—which were thought by the innocent~«to 
have disappeared from the social scene long ago— 
have now been brought into the Englishman’s draw- 
ing-room through the medium of commercial tele- 
vision. And children’s television at that. 

For, in the latest instalment of the dollar-imported 
American serial, Hawkeye and the Last of the 
Mohicans, the following unsavoury incident appeared 
on the domestic screen. Hawkeye was tied to a 
wooden frame in what the ignorant must presume to 
be the approved manner. Stripped to the waist, he 
was then—upon the orders and under the supervision 
of a not unattractive female member of the cast— 
dealt with. There was no attempt to moderate fffe 
sene by, e.g., slickly switching the camera at the 
last moment from the upraised arm to faces of on- 
lookers (a favourite device, I am told, by film moguls 
angling for an ‘X’ certificate). Everything was shown, 
within one picture: the instrument, the swing of the 
arm, the impact upon the body, the grimace of the 
victim (full face), the effects of the handiwork (full 
back—if that is the phrase), and the slump into un- 
consciousness. The lot. Lest anyone should have 
missed this episode, the treatment was then repeated 
upon Hawkeye’s Indian friend. Again, in full. 

This, surely, was more even than violence and 
brutality. It was a deliberate exhibition of sadism, of 
Precisely the same type that was so rightly denounced 
m the anti-horror-comic campaign of two years ago. 
Its appeal could only have been to perverts and 
Moronic adolescent thugs. 

While not so optimistic as to believe that the small 
Voice of one parent stands any chance against the 
flood-tide of cynical commercialism, does not such 
& spectacle transgress more than the moral code of 
decent public opinion—namely, the law itself? 
Pathetically and probably futilely, I would submit 
that it is not blimpery to ask: ‘If they can get away 
with this, are there any standards left?’ For it would 
sem difficult to sink much lower. This was the most 
sinister example I have personally seen of the inflic- 
fon upon our children of standards which (let us 
fervently hope) are still both alien and repugnant. to 
the British character. I almost forgot: not only*did 
this barbarism appear on children’s television. It was 
ona Sunday evening, too.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER WILLIAMS 


10 Ashness Gardens, Greenford, Middlesex 
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THOSE GERMANS 


Sm,—Thanks for your kind remarks about me and 
your close study of my journalistic activities. But you 
should not dismiss my views on Germany as wrong- 
headed or imply that they are new. I have always felt 
that the division of Germany is the least bad of many 
bad solutions. In my recent article I tried to make two 
points : 

1. The Russians are content with the present 
situation and will be glad to leave it alone. Of 
course this is not a decisive argument for the 
West, but it is worth considering. We should get 
out of our heads the idea that the Russians want 
a united Communist Germany. It goes without 
saying that they do not want a united anti- 
Communist Germany. 

2. The Germans will not be content at liberat- 
ing the present East German State. They will go 
on to attack the Oder-Neisse line and after that 
the present frontier with Czechoslovakia. Then 
the new Poland, and so on, till they are back 
with all Hitler’s demands. It is the neutralised 
Rhineland all over again. Once take the first 
step, and you must take the second. The only 
point to stop is the beginning. If you are ready 
to go all the way, then start by all means. Other- 
wise stand firm now. Would you, for instance, be 
prepared -to fight on the side of Poland and 
Russia in defence of the Oder-Neisse line? If 
not, where do you make a stand? 

I agree this is rough on the East Germans. But 
there was a time, not long ago, when the Germans 
were pretty rough on everyone else. And they will be 
the ones to suffer most from the third world war 
which must inevitably follow from a new attempt to 
create Hitler’s Germany.—Yours faithfully, 

A. J. P. TAYLOR 


[Pharos writes: ‘Mr. Taylor confines himself in 
his reply to making two points. First, that the Rus- 
sians do not want any reunification of Germany— 
since a united Communist Germany is now hardly 
conceivable. Secondly, that “the Germans will not 
be content at liberating the present East German 
State,” but will go on to attack Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. As to the first assertion the Russians are 
presumably also satisfied with the position in 
Hungary and the other satellites. Would Mr. Taylor 
suggest that we should give them positive support 
in perpetuating their rule in Eastern Europe? Mr. 
Taylor’s only grounds for the second assertion seem 
to be the idea that because a thing has happened once 
it will go on happening, and neither of these argu- 
ments explains how the writer reconciles a belief in 
democratic procedure with permanently keeping one- 
third of the Germans under a regime which they 
detest. If this were taking place in any part of Africa, 
Mr. Taylor would be the first to protest. Why should 
the Germans be the only people to remain under a 
colonial system? It is true that “the Germans were 
pretty rough on everyone else,” but so were the 
French at the time of Napoleon and the Spanish at 
the time of Philip II. The surest way to lose Germany 
for democracy is to keep up past hatreds.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


THE LIBERALS OF IPSWICH 
Sir.—In our release on the survey we made of the 
Ipswich by-election, we stressed that 10,000 of the 
Liberal voters had never voted Liberal before. Only 
one in six were old Liberal voters. 

Taper rightly admonishes those pundits who talked 
about the by-election as though the Liberals had a 
‘hard core’ from 1951 of 8,000 voters. It is un- 
fortunate that in the same context he refers to the 
Gallup Poll as though we were among those foolish 
pundits. 

I feel sure, however, that he was aware that this 
was not the case.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY DURANT 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., 
59 Brook Street, Mayfair, W1 


‘TONIGHT’—AND TOMORROW 
Sirn,—Many besides John Metcalf must have been 
dismayed by the Tonight programme in which girls, 
who agreed that they read the newspapers, showed 
their complete ignorance of world-famous people 
other than those whose only claim to fame lies in the 
sphere of light entertainment. 

What was its impact on those, young or otherwise, 
who are so angry about the continuing existence of 
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class-consciousness in these days? If this is the best 
that can be produced by our very expensive system 
of public education it would seem that barriers can 
be removed only by bringing children of the middle 
classes down to the same level. Do the angry people 
really want that? 

When one reflects that these teenagers will be en- 
titled to vote in their hundreds of thousands a very 
few years hence one can only try to prepare for the 
worst.—Yours faithfully, 

DONALD M. O'CONNOR 


Castle Hill House, Launceston, Cornwall 


THE BLITZ 
Sir,—I was somewhat surprised to find Mr. Hopkinson 
writing in the Spectator on November 1: ‘The blitz 
[on London] needed and did not find another re- 
cording artist’ (than the unpublished Henry Moore). 

Feliks Topolski may not have the horrific touch of 
Goya nor the destructive ill-humour of Daumier. 
But his graphic recapture of those uneasy nights of 
1940 impresses itself if anything too vividly on those 
of us who knew them.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 

14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


KEEPING UP WITH THE RICES 

Sir,—Judging from the howl of protest set up by 
those who are muddled, baffled and bored by Mr. 
Donaldson, who accuse him of being witless, un- 
original and illogical and who advise him to take a 
long sea trip to another country, it seems appropriate 
to raise another voice, this time in his support. 

I suppose that those in opposition to the views 
held by the editor of Gemini would prefer him to be 
like the ignorant, insensitive philistines they, albeit 
unwittingly, defend. This would, no doubt, more 
nearly conform to their story-book ideas of how 
people, with a social status such as his, exist. To 
some the upper classes are, and always will be, 
inviolable. 

Surely no one but a myopic moron can fail to see 
that there is a sickness in this country—spiritually, 
morally and zsthetically. How it is to be cured is 
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not yet known, but a diagnosis has been made and 
that is precisely what Mr. Donaldson has attempted. 
So-called ‘Angry Young Men’ are at least putting 
forward a dogma before the ‘Great British Public’ 
which, they hope, will be noted and acted on, not 
condemned out of hand as irresponsible twaddle. 
It is as futile to say that they have no right to 
criticise without suggesting a remedy as to expect 
the dramatic critic of some reputable Sunday news- 
paper to caper nimbly around the stage himself. 

‘Try and do any better yourself’ is the weary 
and muffled cry of those who have already buried 
their heads in the sand.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL HUBBLE 

Special Forces Club, 8 Herbert Crescent, 

Knightsbridge 


HEALTH SERVICE PAY 


Sir,—In discussing the alleged Bank rate leakage 
recently, Taper suggested that ‘it would be difficult 
to find a more compact example of the ineptitude 
with which this Government seems determined. to 
hand itself over to the Opposition. . . .. May I sug- 
gest that even this has now been surpassed by the 
decision of the Minister of Health to veto the recent 
pay increase of 3 per cent. to administrative and 
clerical staffs in the National Health Service? 

The Government has always preached the virtues 
of collective bargaining, and yet this was an award 
agreed in a properly constituted Whitley Council on 
which the Ministry of Health itself is represented. 
One might be justified in supposing that the Govern- 
ment is talking with its tongue firmly in its cheek 
when it declares its faith in the settlement of disputes 
by the peaceful means of joint negotiation. It has 
been suggested that the two sides of the Whitley 
Council might ‘agree to differ’ and declare a dispute 
to the Minister ef Labour, but the idea of an arbitra- 
tion tribunal set up by one Minister finding against 
another Minister is surely too Gilbertian even for this 
Government. 

Since the National Health Service came into exis- 
tence in 1948 salaries have fallen well behind the 
increase in the cost of living, and now compare un- 





BBC REITH LECTURES 


Russia, the Atom 
and the West 


In the Home Service on Sunday, 10th 
November, George F. Kennan gives the 
first of his six Reith Lectures on ‘Russia, 
the Atom and the West.’ 

George F. Kennan was U.S.A. Am- 
bassador to Russia 1950-52, and is now 
Professor of History at the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, U.S.A. In 
his lectures he will review some of the 
major elements of our problem of 
existing in the same world with the 
Soviet power. 

Among his principal points will be an 
argument for a general withdrawal of 
both Anglo-American and Russian 
forces from Europe, for a more realistic 
appraisal of the situation in the Middle 
East, and for a complete cessation of 
nuclear tests. The importance of Anglo- 
American relations is underlined. 

The Reith Lectures will be 
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favourably with those in similar occupations. The 
maximum of the basic salary grade is £515, while in 
Local Government it is £560, in the Electricity Ser- 
vice £565, and in the Gas Service £580. This has 
already resulted in staff shortages and serious unrest 
amongst existing staff. The effect of the Minister’s 
decision will inevitably have the most unfortunate 
effect on the efficiency of the service. One cannot 
escape the thought that the Government has chosen 
to wield the big stick against a section of workers 
who have always felt that their responsibilities to the 
sick precluded them from indulging in any form of 
strike action.— Yours faithfully, 

MARY G. G. GREGORY 


9 Violet Bank Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield, 7 


LE ROUGE ET LE BLANC 

Sir,—For shame on Leslie Adrian’s stigmatising tail- 
piece to a recent article. She actually construes wine 
references on our menus at Corner House Grill and 
Cheese restaurants as silly snobbery—‘because,’ she 
says, ‘if you buy wine by the carafe it is Vin Rouge 
or Vin Blanc. If you order by the glass, it is Red 
Wine or White Wine.’ Then snipes: ‘Only those 
with money, apparently, speak French.’ 

But the truth is disarmingly prosaic, and completely 
unfettered by any social significance. What happened 
was this: we simply could not find a succinct Anglo- 
Saxon alternative term for the French ‘carafe.’ In 
vain we leafed through Roget’s Thesaurus for 
suitable alternatives, but flagon, vat, caldron, 
barrel, cask, decanter, ewer just wouldn’t do. 

So we decided, as far as the contents of our 
carafes were concerned, to be consistently French, 
and not hybridous. 

Even in a land of schoolboy French, it was con- 
ceivable that most customers were capable of order- 
ing a carafe of Vin Rouge, Vin Blanc or Vin Rosé 
without sitting back and expecting a mild and bitter. 

And our own tailpiece for Leslie Adrian: all our 
more expensive wines are designated in English— 
so there!—Yours faithfully, 

TED JONES 
J. Lyons & Company Ltd., 
61 Fleet Street, EC4 


MOMENTS OF TRUTH 


Sir,—Your television critic would have experienced 
another telling ‘moment of truth’ had he chanced, 
as I did a few weeks ago, to listen to Hughie Greene’s 
Double Your Money quiz programme on Radio 
Luxembourg. 

A girl of about eighteen gave geography as her 
choice of subject, and her first question, for £1, in- 
volved the naming of the stretch of water that 
separates Dover, England, from Calais, France. 

No reply was at first forthcoming. ‘I don’t want 
to “channel” a pound away from you,’ hinted Mr. 
Greene. 

‘I know you don’t,’ replied the girl, ‘but I don’t 
think I know the answer.’ 

‘This is a very “English” question,’ ventured the 
quizmaster. 

‘Ah, said the girl, feeling her way, 
English ... er... Ocean?’ 

‘I don’t want to “channel” a pound away from you,’ 
persisted the indomitable Mr. Greene. 

‘The English Channel!’ exclaimed the girl, exultant, 
and she went on to win four pounds.—Yours faith- 
fully, 


‘the .. 


MICHAEL LEAPMAN 
Tyldon, Warnham, Horsham, Sussex 


ROME AND THE SARACENS 
Sir,—Mr. Hilary Corke’s reference books must differ 
from mine on the Saracens’ attack on Rome. Cer- 
tainly they didn’t cross the Aurelian walls—but 
wasn’t the open suburb of the Borgo as much a part 
of Rome as Hammersmith is of London? And I 
would not agree at all that the effect of the infidel 
insult to St. Peter’s was merely negative. It shocked 
the Christian world and at last galvanised the various 
Italian powers into united action against the Sara- 
cens, of which the battle of Ostia was a decisive result. 
Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL SWAN 

42 Lower Belgrave Street, SWI 
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ROMANTIC NOVEL CONTEST 


Sir,—I should be most grateful if | Might he 
allowed space in your columns to draw your reg 
attention to our £250 Romantic Novel Contest Which 
closes on August 31, 1958. : 
The object of this competition is to encourage ney 
British writers, and the qualification ‘romantic’ ma 
be interpreted in its widest possible sense, Particy. 
lars can be obtained from our Fiction Editor ~ 
Yours faithfully, : 


195) 


E. A. SHIPTON ff 


Chairman 
Ward Lock and Co. Ltd., 143 Piccadilly, W] ‘ 


PERSECUTED BY BIRDS 


Sir,—As a victim of ornithological persecution, Task 
you for some advice on how to obtain at least a share 
of my own vegetables and fruit. Once a bird-lover I 
am now the opposite. ‘ 

This year the pigeons devoured the cabbages » 
spite of the mild spring. The jays descended on oy 
splendid crop of autumn-sown broad beans and took 
the lot. Six good rows of peas were finished by the 
tits (three of these in a fruit cage with one-inch mesh: 
why didn’t we have half-inch?). A bumper crop of 
netted strawberries were carried off while green by th 
grey squirrels. True I cannot blame the birds, but] 
suspect it was only because the squirrels got ther 
first! All my young sunflowers were slaughtered by 
having their shoots pecked off. Ditto a new clematis, 
Not an apple shall we store; every one has either been 
knocked down or holed by birds. 

Now the tits have started to ‘de-paper’ my smal] 
daughter’s room. They play hide-and-seek on th 
washing, with unfortunate results, and one was sea 
doing acrobatics up and down a pair of nylon stock: 
ings. Needless to say, they open the bottle tops if th 
cat knocks the plate off; the latter then has cream for 
breakfast and we do not.—Yours faithfully, 


URSULA HODGSON 
The Cottage, Compton, Guildford 





BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


One Small Boy 


BILL NAUGHTON 


‘Fine novel of cotton-town family life 
written in strong, plain prose as truly 
matched as cobblestones. ’—Daily Mal 

18s net 


Declaration 


ANDERSON HOLROY) 
HOPKINS - LESSING - WAIN 
OSBORNE: TYNAN - WILSON 


‘An important book.’—Observer 
‘All the talented crew express themsels 


with a zest and skill quite singular to t# 
generation.’=News Chronicle 18s net 


Grassblade 
Jungle 


NESTA PAIN 


‘The most imaginative attempt at bringlt 
expert knowledge of insect life to the lay 
man since Fabre.’ 

Illustrated 18s net 


MacGibbon and Ke 
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ontemporary Arts 


Bartok and Bluebeard 


AT the end of last seasan the Sad- 

ler’s Wells management said, if my 

memory serves, that after the 

expense of The Moon and Six- 

pence they could not afford any 

other new productions for a year. 

% The new musical director Alexan- 

der Gibson has evidently soon 

talked them out of that, and has already put 

on, although illness prevented him from con- 

ducting it himself, a triple-bill of one-acters 

including two new productions. Since one of 

them has long been asked for in London, 

we have double reason to be grateful. There has 

been only one previous stage production in this 

country of Barték’s Bluebeard’s Castle, and that 

a half-amateur one, with a chamber-orchestral 

reduction of the score, given in the tiny Rudolf 

Steiner theatre earlier this year by Erik Chisholm 
and his group of musicians from South Africa. 

It is not an easy opera to stage. Although it has 
only two characters and almost no stage move- 
ment, it needs a big stage—both musically, to 
match the Straussian orchestral proportions of 
the work, and physically, to accommodate on a 
spacious enough scale the seven large doors lead- 
ing out of the central hall of the castle and to 
convey the effect of being massively and oppres- 
sively enclosed. Here the Sadler’s Wells designer 
Malcolm Pride was immediately at a disadvantage 
with the relatively small space at his disposal, and 
although he has made the best possible use of it, 
this essential effect is lacking. 


The other main problem, although a problem 
only when producers make it one, is the almost 
complete lack of action other than the opening 
of the seven doors. At first these simply let a 
shaft of light each across the stage and throw a 
rectangle on the opposite wall—first blood-red 
from the torture chamber, then yellowish-red 
from the armoury, then gold from the treasure- 
chamber. The fourth door lets in a blue-green 
light, and flowering branches appear through it. 
The climax is reached with the fifth door, which 
reveals a high balcony and an immense view of 
Bluebeard’s domain. With the opening of the sixth 
door, on to the lake of tears, a shadow seems to 
pass through the castle, and the light begins to 
grow less again; it fades still further at the un- 
locking of the seventh door, until this actually 
Opens to let in a silver light, while Bluebeard’s 
former wives enter one by one. 


Wendy Toye’s production follows most of these 
directions faithfully, and goes wrong only where 
itignores them. In the fourth scene her attempt to 
show us more of the garden than the specified 
flowering branches appearing through the door 
anticipates and spoils the climax of the fifth scene, 
the more ruinously because she uses much the 
same stage technique. In the sixth scene she gives 
us an uninvited visual representation of the lake 
of tears, with a curling trail of steam or detergent- 
suds that absurdly contradicts Judith’s sung 
eeeetion of a silent, smooth and motionless 

e. 

On the musical side there was very much the 
same balance of virtues and failings. In the two 
vocal parts, technically and musically fairly easy 
but difficult in style, Victoria Elliott and David 
Ward, obviously well coached, gave a convincing 
performance. The level of orchestral playing 


under Gerald Gover was also high. What was 
lacking, tonally no less than pictorially, was a 
sufficient natural weight and mass—even in the 
magnificent fortissimo common chords of the 
fifth scene and the violent dissonant crescendo 
before Bluebeard gives Judith the seventh key, 
where the orchestral sound was almost shatter- 
ingly powerful. The conductor treated the work 
perhaps too much as ‘modern music,’ trying to 
make everything too crisp and clear, as if it were 
some Bartékian work of the late Twenties. In fact 
it was written in 1911, and in its orchestral re- 
sources and its use of them it is much more a late 
romantic work than a modern one. It was only a 
few years after Salome and Elektra, with which 
it has a great deal more in common, orchestrally 
and musically, than with, say, even The Rite of 
Spring, let alone Barték’s own music of later 
decades. In the orchestral playing it needs a 
generous breadth and warmth of style, with plenty 
of ‘sustaining pedal.’ Mr. Gover’s shyness of these 
qualities made for a certain coldness and brittle- 
ness in the orchestral sound, and robbed the music 
of something in force and directness. 


Looked in the mouth as ungratefully as this, the 
gift horse is still very acceptable, and must not be 


American 


I Hap taken Alistair Cooke's 
occasional rhapsodies upon the 
New England fall as just another 
, f case of his continuing and seduc- 

€ ) tive honeymoonshine, but its repu- 

= 4 fi 7 ) tation is not exaggerated. The land- 
~~ (| scape has a blazing richness and 
L~ complexity which provides an 
appropriate backdrop to a first view of some 
American museums. To find in small cities like 
Worcester, Mass., or Providence, RI, the former 
about the size of Southampton, finely presented 
collections of choice things such as they possess, 
or to hear of a benefactor who phoned to say 
she was sending down by car a bunch of Impres- 
sionists and post-Impressionists which the Tate 
Gallery's present purchase grant would hardly 
buy in half a century, is to feel that the landscape 
has a duty to be lavish at least once in the year. 
The star museum of the region (one of the great 
museums of the world) is the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Its building is ponderous and the sur- 
roundings would fray the sensibilities of the anti- 
subtopian; its collections are superb and in range 
embrace the BM, the V and A, the National Gal- 
lery and the Tate together. It has none of the 
daunting monumentality of the Louvre or the 
British Museum; you are not, as in those places, 
so overawed by a pile of objects that any single 
piece seems to lose its accessibility. It has the finest 
collection of Old Kingdom sculpture outside 
Egypt; its Far Eastern galleries can surely not be 
surpassed anywhere and provided one of my out- 
standing museum experiences. The painting 
department has fine things from many periods, 
to say the least, but the immediate impression is 
of the wealth of the nineteenth-century French 
collection commanded by forty-five Monets and 
the Renoirs. It remains to be seen whether in 
conservative Boston, which is only now for the 
first time seeing a large and representative show 
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let go. What it needs, besides the few easily pos- 
sible improvements, is some more suitable part- 
ners. In this bill it is preceded by the new produc- 
tion of Menotti’s mildly amusing but musically 
feeble little joke The Telephone, and followed by 
that rather better, though also flimsy, comedy by 
Menotti’s most important musical model, Gianni 
Schicchi. They are very ill assorted. The Menotti, 
although prettily got up by the same team as 
Bluebeard will probably soon be parted with. 
And Schicchi would give more pleasure left in 
the Puccini triptych where it belongs, since there 
is now an excellent complete production of this in 
the company’s repertory. Alternatives are not easy 
to think of, and when thought of not easy to 
afford. @dipus Rex is the obvious choice of a 
comparable masterpiece that would appeal to the 
same audience, ought to be in the repertory, and 
is still waiting for a first production in London. 
Alternatively, since finance must be thought of, 
and there has been murmuring in some quarters 
about the indirect subsidising of opera by ballet 
in both the London companies, why not do as they 
do in Budapest, and make a triple-bill with 
Bart6k’s two one-act ballets? The Wonderful 
Mandarin has already been done, leaving only 
The Wooden Prince to add, which would well 
repay the effort and expense. A delightful fairy 
tale, with symbolic undertones, to a scenario by 
Balazs, the librettist of Bluebeard, with some of 
the most beautiful lyrical music that Barték ever 
wrote, it would be the one certain popular success 
of the three. And who knows, the programme 
might even convert a few balletomanes into opera- 
goers as well. COLIN MASON 


Notes—I 


of twentieth-century art, a collection of modern 
work can be added. 

This museum—and this is what is most signifi- 
cant for us at a time of anxiety over our own col- 
lections—is wholly a private affair. It was created 
and is in all its services and activities maintained 
and developed without a cent from the Govern- 
ment or the city (and if what I have already heard 
of local politics and their interaction with religion 
in this area is a quarter true, then the museum 
is wise to guard its independence). At present it 
has about 6,000 members who pay an annual sub- 
scription of fixed sums ranging from 10 to 5,000 
dollars; in return they receive certain privileges, 
special lecture programmes, entrance to tem- 
porary exhibitions, discount on catalogues and 
other publications, opportunities for access to the 
museum’s departments. It would be false to 
present too glamorous a picture, for its financial, 
problems are real and important, but we have 
surely at least one lesson to learn from this typical 
case—that we must not simply look to the State 
or the local authority for provision but do more, 
if only at a five-dollar-a-year level, to mobilise the 
interest and good will of the private individual. 
The American museums go out to the public in 
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Ever since the Reform Bill passed, a penny sub- 
scription has been in progress for the purpose of 
purchasing four gold cups—one for Earl Grey, one 
for Lord Althorp, one for Lord John Russell, and 
one for Lord Brougham—in testimony of the 
gratitude felt by the contributors to those four noble- 
men for their labours in respect to the Bill. ... The 
cups weigh eighty-five ounces each, of pure gold; 
they were made by Messrs. Gass and Co. Oxford 
Street. 


More Dates 


With the Falkland Islands, Peru, Mexico 
and most of Australia behind us, a thought 
might be given this week to other places. 


Your friends in Fremantle, if they are well 
informed, are hoping that your Christmas 
parcels will be posted to them by November 9. 
Those in Malaya cannot wait beyond today, 
and in South Africa anxiety will mount as 
November 13 draws nearer. 


Now these are places where people enjoy a 
regular link with Britain. That leads us to 
suggest that you should consider the fact that 


You can send the ‘Spectator’ as a Christmas 
Gift for a year (52 issues) by surface mail to 
any address in the world for 25s. ($4.00 if you 
liye in USA or Canada) instead of the normal 
rate of 50s. 


An attractive greetings card, explaining 
that the Spectator comes from you as a gift, 
will be sent to each of the friends on your list. 


We hope that you will not open gift 
subscriptions for friends known to be regular 
readers of the Spectator already. 


Although an order form appears below, 
a letter will suffice if you prefer not to cut 
the paper. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, 
London, WC1. 


Please send the Spectator as a gift to my friends 
listed below, none of whom, to my knowledge, is a 
regular reader already. 


Sree - eee ). 
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ways and with a fervour that none of ours 
attempt, through educational services, for 
example, and in some cases through television. 
At this season the Boston Museum is responsible 
for at least three television programmes a week 
(and it is worth remarking that my host last week 
was able to switch over from Dragnet to a half- 
hour talk by I. A. Richards on ballads; in the next 
in the series he will examine a single poem by 
Donne). 

An old Bostonian whispered in my ear that 
American museum people are nothing but 


The Old Touch 


Porte des Lilas. (Curzon.)—The 
Birthday Present. (Rialto.)— 
The Sun Also Rises. (Carlton.) 
—The Joker is Wild. (Odeon, 
Leicester Square.) 

RENE CLair’s new film Porte des 

Lilas is in his old manner, with the 

characters and situations not only 

he, but most French film-makers at some time 
or other, have made known beyond their 
immediate confines. A poor district of Paris, 
some genial loafers, a hurdy-gurdy type of 
tune, a chorus of locals, including tough children 
and the unfriendly police, a bitter-sweet, always 
palatable story, treated with delicacy, grace, and 
gentle humour: here it all is. Myself, though sur- 
rendering quite happily to its charm, I found it 
too repetitive of past successes; a formula-film, 
though at a high, indeed inimitable, level. The 
hero is Juju, fat, middle-aged, and perfectly use- 
less, a soak and a sponger, but a good fellow for 
all that; and his friend The Artist, who says hardly 
anything but clearly thinks his thoughts behind a 
sad moustache. Together they shelter a no-good 
flashy crook whose slave Juju becomes; and the 
ending has its appropriate twist, just unexpected 
enough to run true to form. The direction is won- 
derfully delicate, yet even the delicacy is foresee- 
able. You know just who is going to find the tins 
of stolen pdté, and whose legs are those outside 
the window, and just why the police will turn up 
and what will get rid of them. This was a safe 
success before it was ever made, given a director 
of René Clair’s calibre. Pierre Brasseur, Georges 

Brassens, Henri Vidal, as Juju, The Artist and the 

crook respectively, are as good as you might 

expect, but not memorable. 

The Birthday Present is a neat little British film 
about the awful consequences of trying to 
smuggle a watch through the customs, and is 
successful enough as a cautionary tale to make 
one determined never to try smuggling half a 
banana ever again. The story is simple and 
credible, about a salesman who brings a watch 
for his wife home from Germany, hides it on an 
impulse among his samples, is discovered, and 
finds his pleasant well-ordered life crashing about 
his ears, with vast expenses, prison, loss of job, 
and the stigma of a ‘record’ all piling up against 
him. There is some good observation on the edges 
to the tale—the solicitor’s family, so dim, so 
hideous, so much ensconced in its own frightful- 
ness that one is shifted with complete conviction 
to its subterranean world of elderly parlourmaids 
and grudging family portraits; the bench to 
whom a smart young salesman of necessity seems 
something of a spiv; the two elderly convicts dis- 
cussing the stock market with passionate enjoy- 
ment. But the central characters, like the central 
characters of almost every British film since Brief 
Encounter, are placed (through no fault of their 
own, borh—Tony Britton and Sylvia Syms—being 
excellent actors when they get the chance) in a 
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Promoters. I have also heard from a curatoy the 
sentiment which is not uncommon among a cer 
tain type in England, that the best museum woug 
be that which did not admit the public, 4 little 
more energy over here in the way of the Promo. 
tion of public interest might not only stimula 
a direct financial benefit, but also €NCOurage 
laggard or unimaginative local authorities to 
regard their museums and galleries as institutions 
which hold a significant part of their elector 
respect. 











BASIL TAYLOR 





social limbo where no one, you have a sneaking 
feeling, ever really lived. For instance, they ar 
in such hazardous financial circumstances (why) 
—with his satisfactory job and apparent effic. 
ency) that they cannot, after the milk bill is Paid, 
rustle up a pound between them; yet they live jj 





one of those ‘bijou’ London houses straight out of s 
House and Garden, Then, they behave in such ay §§ appoi 
edgy, fidgeting way together, with such a teetering If City 
politeness, so many brave little smiles and clipped shape 
little understatements and stiff little upper lipg know 


that it’s no wonder other people find us an odg 


nation, if they go by our films. Director: Py ” 
Jackson. heen 

I have seldom seen a more tedious film, or on contr 
after which I came out into air and daylight count 
with more blessed relief, than The Sun Also Rises fmt 
as long-winded a wallow in hysterical masculinity City 
as ever I met or hope to meet. It is taken froma 9 an ot 
Hemingway novel about one of those red-blooded @ side 
American journalists in Paris called Jake who (im § the n 
this case) has been wounded in the First World 8 ig T 
War and is now impotent; and his love fora Engl 
beautiful widow called by the wonderfully period eer 


name of Brett Ashley; and is stuffed full of 
Hemingway symbols—tennis players, bull-fights, 
blood, moments of truth, etc. etc.—and such a 
deal of banging and bumping, and knocking 
people out, and drinking and yelling and red 
handkerchiefs knotted round brown throats, and 
other symptoms of chest-thumping virility, a 
makes a mere woman want to creep into a corner 
with her knitting. Tyrone Power as the (completely 
colourless) hero, Mel Ferrer as the weedy athlete, 
Ava Gardner as the widow, Robert Evans as: 
ludicrous caricature of a proud Spaniard, do 
their weary but inadequate best. The big surprix 
is Errol Flynn as a middle-aged bankrupt English 
soak who always says and does the tiresome thing 
at the worst possible moment, bringing, in spit 
of some rather preposterous dialogue of the ‘oll 
good show’ type, such uninhibited high spirit 
that it really looks as if the camera has strayei 
from schedule and got some wanderer from red 
ity in among its cardboard figures. Director 
Henry King. 

The Joker is Wild is a glum, mushy film about 
one Joe E. Lewis, who was (fact, not fiction: and 
is still alive which makes it all odd) a singer, go 
his vocal cords cut when he went to a rivd 
Chicago nightclub, and gradually crawled bath, 
via burlesque, to fame as a nightclub entertainet 
Frank Sinatra’s intense and sometimes movitt 
portrayal makes him seem more interesting tha 
he sounds, and the scenes where his throat # 
cut, and when he comes to in the hospital to find 
he cannot speak, have the right quality of night 
mare. But it is a grey, self-pitying affair, not, you 
would have thought, worth the making. For ay 
one who cares to notice, there is afat, bald 
middle-aged man in it whose name, I see on tk 
programme, is Jackie Coogan. Director: Charl 
Vidor. ISABEL QUIGL 
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THE CITY AND THE SQUEEZE 
THE STERLING CLUB 


part from the occasional foreign visitor who 
surprisingly finds he can walk from one 














appointment to another, the compactness of the 
City of London is rarely noticed. Its size and 
shape are perhaps the least of its characteristics 
inown to the financial world. They are taken for 
ganted. Yet by its very size, the City has a pro- 
found effect on the way in which central banking 
control has been, and still is, exerted in this 
country. As Sir Oscar Hobson is so fond of 
reminding us, the famous ‘Square Mile’ of the 
City of London is not a square at all. It is more of 
an oblong, stretching from the river on the south 
side of Smithfield to Liverpool Street Station in 
the north, and from the Law Courts in the west 
to Tower Hill in the east, with the Bank of 
England (in a non-political sense) somewhere to 
the right of the centre. 
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By A CITY EDITOR 


In other words, even on a busy day you can 
cross the City from north to south in little more 
than twenty minutes on foot. The important thing 
is that since the head offices of most of the banks 
are within a few minutes of Threadneedle Street 
and since the City can boast of more foreign 





branches of overseas banks within its limits than 
any other financial centre in the world, the ease 
with which official policy can be passed on to 
the rest of the financial community is a tremen- 
dous asset. No one realises this more than the 
Governor of the Bank of England himself, Mr. 
C. F. Cobbold. As he explained in an after-dinner 


BARBICAN DEVELOPMENTS 
ST. PAUL’S AND THE CITY 


Stephen Garrett 
Canon L. John Collins 


The City and the Squeeze 


speech only the other week : 

We have a great advantage in this country 
of a closely-knit banking system in a small 
island. I often compare notes with, for example, 
the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington. If I want to talk to the representa- 
tives of the British banks or indeed of the whole 
financial community, we can usually get together 
in one room in about half-an-hour. He would 
have to have hundreds of people, many of whom 
would have to travel thousands of miles. 

The advantages arising from this compactness 
of the City of London are not, of course, confined 
to the occasions when the Governor of the Bank 
has a formal or informal chat with the chairmen 
of the clearing banks. As the Governor explained 
recently, the Bank of England is in contact with 
every section of the banking community in the 
City ‘day by day and at various levels.’ As a 
result the Bank of England can keep the banks 
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continually informed of the lines of official think- 
ing while itself keeping its hand on the pulse of 
the City’s reactions. 

But this very proximity also has its drawbacks. 
The banking world has been as conscious of this 
as anyone over the past two or three years: Al- 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave a 
directive to the banks in 1955 to make a signifi- 
cant reduction in their overdrafts and made a 
further request for them to stabilise their loans 
just under two months ago, it has been extremely 
difficult for the.man in the street to distinguish 
between what the Government has wanted the 
banks to do and what the banks themselves would 
have liked to do. All too often it has been assumed 
that the City, in the usual general phrase, has been 
in favour of restricting credit. The cry of the ‘bag- 
kers’ ramp’ is all too quickly repeated without amy 
thought about whether the banks are themsélves 
really in favour of the credit squeeze. As it hap- 
pens, the banks lose as much by it as almost any- 
one else. They attract all the criticisms of industry 
for hampering their expansion schemes; they 
annoy their best clients by refusing them help 
when most needed; and they are forced to curtail 
the one element in their balance sheet—their 
overdrafts—which brings them the best return. 
Little wonder that the bankers feel that they are 
getting the worst of both worlds. 

The complaints of the banks, however, go much 
deeper than this. They are naturally” willing to 
play their part in a national effort to restrain 
inflation, but they are unlikely to acquiesce in 
a policy which, while restricting their field of 
action, gives full reign to other smaller institutions 
to make progress often at their expense. 

In particular the tremendous growth in the hire- 
purchase finance houses in the past three or four 
years has been in striking contrast to the stability 
shown by bank advances. Thus, while the banks 
have been held in check by the authorities, the 
smaller institutions have been perfectly able to 
lend freely so long as they could raise sufficient 
funds from the public. They have been able to 
do this by offering rates of interest far in excess 
of those offered by alternative institutions. While 
many of the well-established finance houses now 
offer 84 per cent., some of the smaller houses go 
up to 10 per cent. and above. The result is that, 
in spite of the cut of 10 per cent. in bank loans 
to these finance houses, their business turnover 
has continued to rise. 





Take the following figures, for example. Over 
the past twelve months the outstanding hire- 
purchase debt to the finance houses has risen by 
about £56 million, but only £10 million of this 
increase has been financed by loans from the 
banks to the finance houses. The balance of £46 


Barbican Developments 


By STEPHEN GARRETT 


HERE can be few pieces of land where archi- 
; doe have trodden so often as the Barbican 
site in the City. For the past five years architects, 
surveyors and estate agents have paced this 
ground, aiming to advise their clients on what 
could be done with the whole or part of this last 
major sife in the City. 

Since building became possible again after the 
war the City Corporation has been receiving 
applications for planning approval from private 
developers. But under the Town and Country 
Planning Acts the City has the power to gain 
control of war-damaged sites by compulsory pur- 
chase, and this it has done in the case of the 
Barbican. It thus provided itself with a unique 
opportunity for large-scale development instead 
of the usual squabble of piecemeal building. 

The City started thinking about its proposals 
for general development in 1953. These schemes 
naturally took as their starting point the proposals 
in the master plan contained in the Holden-Hol- 
ford report which had lain dormant since it was 
first published in 1947. Later these proposals were 
developed into a joint City-LCC scheme, known 
as the Martin-Mealand scheme. The first time 
that public interest was stirred was in 1953 when 
Mr. Brian Anstey wrote to The Times urging that 
the whole area should be developed in some 
comprehensive way. The outcome -of this letter 
was the formation of a privately sponsored com- 
mittee to be known as the New Barbican Com- 
mittee, with Sir Gerald Barry as Chairman and 
Messrs. Kadleigh, Whitfield and Horsburgh as 
consultant architects. 

This committee prepared proposals for the 
development of some forty acres. Seen principally 
as a commercial area it included considerable 
warehouse space, offices and some residential 
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million must have come in large part from 
deposits raised from the general public, Thus, in 
the eyes of the banks, while one section Of the 
financial community is carrying out official po 
(and coming in for a good deal of criticism), other 
sections are still able to continue unrestrained, 














accommodation, gardens and open space. It was 
intended that the scheme should be carrie 
through by private enterprise—Mr. Anstey being 
confident that support would be forthcoming 
There was no doubt that the proposals were 
dramatic. They involved excavation to a depth of 
sixty feet over the site providing four floors of 
warehouses. Above this rose three floors of offices, 
whose roofs would form a platform fifty feg 
above the ground, from which would spring 
maisonettes and gardens. The drawings showed 
the buildings with a strong geodetic appearance 
which is particular to Mr. Kadleigh’s work. 








While the Corporation- could not fail to be 
impressed by the breadth of vision shown by the 
New Barbican Committee they were still unhappy 
about it on various scores. They knew all too well 
the acute traffic problem that already existed and 
realised that any further office accommodation 











must increase this. Further, it was doubtful 
Whether there was really still sufficient demand for 
office space and it was certainly most unlikely 
that there was a call for warehousing which 
appears altogether curiously outdated. A projed 
of this kind would take many years, and perhap 
they were worried that private sponsors might! 
suddenly find themselves unable to complete it 
leaving the City Corporation with a vast under 
ground warehouse and nothing more. 

In any event the City Authorities rejected th 
application and this was upheld on appeal by M.. 
Sandys, then Minister of Housing and Local 
Government. The reasons for the Ministers 
refusal, set out in a letter sent to the Lord Mayor, 
were principally based on the fear of increased 
traffic congestion and overcrowding on publi 
transport. 

At the inquiry into the New Barbican Com 
mittee’s proposals the City-LCC schemes wet 
presented to show an alternative with higher 
residential accommodation. 

Up to this time no accurate financial asses 
ment had been made. While the City-LCC team 
were preparing their own estimates, based 01 
the Martin-Mealand schemes, the City Corpor 
tion instructed Messrs. Chamberlin, Powell até 
Bon to prepare a report. 

This firm of young architects had just won # 
open competition, sponsored by the City Corpo 
tion, for the residential redevelopment of t 
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Taking the 
East into account 


Twenty-five years ago you would have found this ‘adding 
machine’ of antiquity in every eastern branch of ‘The 
Chartered Bank. 


the intricacies of exchange rates which often fluctuated 


It was of particular use in calculating 
with great rapidity. ‘Today, the abacus is being replaced 
by the slide rule and the electric computator. The East is 
changing but The Chartered Bank remains in step, so 
that its knowledge of eastern trade, travel and investment 
is always up to date. This knowledge and a century of 
experience sustain a complete banking service available 
throughout a branch system, which extends to most 
centres of commercial importance in Southern and South- 
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Golden Lane site, to the north of Barbican. They 
were now asked to report on the creation ‘of a 
genuine residential neighbourhood incorporating 
schools, shops, open space and other amenities 
even if this means foregoing a more remunerative 
return for the land.’ In this they were to have the 
assistance of experienced quantity surveyors and 
estate agents to enable them to submit their pro- 
posals with a careful estimate of cost. 

These proposals were submitted to the City 
Corporation in May last year. They were exciting 
and very carefully considered. They allowed for 
the site to be developed as an independent residen- 
tial neighbourhood and to serve at the same time 
as a cultural centre for the surrounding commer- 
cial and business interests. Thus the scheme in- 
cluded a theatre and concert hall, forming part of 
a cultural centre larger than the residents could 
themselves require. The scheme allowed for the 
building of seventeen blocks of flats. These were 
in the form of three thirty-storey blocks, with a 
number of long, compactly planned terrace 
dlocks, in general raised above the ground to 
allow gardens to run underneath. There were to 
be 2,355 flats altogether which would house 6,700 
people. The flats are designed in a variety of types, 
ranging from bedsitting-rooms to four-bedroom 
maisonettes. 

A report on the Chamberlin, Powell and Bon 
scheme, together with the revised Martin-Mealand 
scheme, which had been under consideration for 
over a year, was presented to the Common Coun- 
cil of the City last September. This report calls 
for the setting up of a new committee (not un- 
expectedly to be called the Barbican Committee). 
The terms of reference state that it shall be 
accepted that the site is to be developed as a resi- 


dential area with the commercial fringe to the 
south and east. That is where we are today. To 
any member of the public this must appear to be 
a very slow process. But it is not hard to see why 
it is so difficult for the City Corporation to make 
their minds up. In contrast to the LCC there is no 
‘opposition’ to goad them into action. It is 
naturally a fundamental issue for the City when 
it decides to undertake development itself rather 
than leave it to private enterprise. Further, they 
are being asked to agree to residential accom- 
modation rather than office building with which 
they are so much more familiar. 

The City are bound to consult with the LCC, 
the County Planning Authority, as well as the 
Ministry of Housing with whom the financing of 
the scheme will be intimately concerned. AIl- 
though it may have taken seventeen years, much 
agreement has been reached. It appears likely that 
the Chamberlin, Powell and Bon scheme will be 
accepted for the residential area, with various 
modifications, and the Martin-Mealand scheme 
accepted for the commercial fringe. It would be 
about two years before building work could start, 
and then at least seven years until completion. 
This is an excellent example of the difficulties in 
the way of an intelligent member of the public 
who may wish to keep himself informed on the 
rebuilding within his capital city. How could he 
ever have persisted through all these years, com- 
mittees, reports and appeals and still retain any 
interest in the proposals? But perhaps it may be 
a heartening thought that a child, born in 1940 
and turned out of his house by the bombing, may 
soon be able to move back on to the land where 
he was born. But he may well be thirty by the 
time this happens. 


The Sterling Club 


By JOHN B. WOOD 


T is becoming quite the fashion to condemn the 
aces area aS an impediment to Britain’s 
economic progress. And for some critics, this 
approach offers a chance for covert attacks on 
the City of London, which, alone, is felt to bene- 
fit in some way from Britain’s participation in the 
sterling system, while the rest of the country 
suffers. Not so long ago such a view would have 
been regarded as nonsense. It was generally 
accepted that the sterling system was an effective 
and, indeed, irreplaceable international monetary 
organisation, and, for Britain, financially worth 
while as well. Now every aspect of the system is 
under fire. Though it may facilitate trade and 
payments throughout most of the globe, the critics 
regard this as simply exposing the British 
economy to the vagaries of currency speculators. 
Similarly, the deposit by sterling countries of their 
sterling reserves in London is held to be an 
arrangement which subjects the British economy 
to sudden strains and stresses when these deposits 
are drawn upon. Formerly, a great merit of the 
system was thought to be its ability to provide 
capital for the rest of the Commonwealth. Now 
it is argued that we would do much better to 
invest this capital at home for our own needs. In 
any case, the critics ask, what does Britain get 


out of the whole affair? The City does not claim 
to earn much by way of foreign exchange. In 
short, the sterling system is a burden which we 
should throw off, so that we can better cultivate 
our gardens. 

This short article, limited to examining the 
role of the City within the sterling system, is no 
place to contest all these charges. One general 
point may be made, however. The critics seem to 
fail to distinguish between machinery and 
policies. Policies in all sterling countries since the 
end of the war have been marked by varying 
degrees of maladjustment to economic realities. 
An eagerness for development has nearly every- 
where run ahead of the willingness to work more, 
or sacrifice some immediate consumption to pay 
for it. The pressure of inflation and the foreign 
exchange deficits which have inevitably followed 
have been so great that it is remarkable that the 
sterling area hangs together at all. But it has 
been these shortcomings of policy, not any defect 
in the machinery, that have created the ‘burden’ of 
the sterling area. 

It is against this background of inappropriate 
policies that the City machinery has had to play 
its part as the lynch-pin of the system. Its chief 
role is the provision of a complete range of bank- 
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ing, commercial and other services, which make 
it an unequalled and, even now, a Virtually yp. 
rivalled financial centre. What are these Services 
which London offers? They are a whole complex 
of markets, through which goods and services can 
be bought or sold. Most obvious, perhaps, are 
the commodity markets which include the well. 
known exchanges for non-ferrous metals, rubber 
and grain, as well as more exotic ones for furs 
and ivories, and more homely ones for provisions 
such as butter, bacon, lard and cheese. There can 
hardly be a single one of these markets on which 
merchandise from some sterling country is not 
traded. Then, whatever is bought or sold wil] 


almost certainly be transported in ships which are 
chartered on the Baltic Exchange, and insured 
with one of the London insurance companies. The 
finance for the whole trading process can be 
found from the London acceptance houses, and 
the proceeds from the sale or purchase may be 
transferred into another currency through the 
Foreign Exchange Market, or will certainly be 
handled through an account with one of the Lon- 
don banks. All these services are smoothly 
brought together by the years of experience which 
City institutions have had in dealing with each 
other. 

This is by no means a comprehensive account 
of what the City offers. There is also the highly 
organised market for money—whether as a place 
to lend surplus cash for a few days or to borrow 
large amounts of capital on a permanent basis— 
as well as other facilities too numerous to 
mention. 

But’ what do they mean, these services, to 
Britain and to the sterling area? Their significance 
is many-sided. They are, of course, available 
without discrimination to all countries who wish 
to use them, and not just to the sterling area. But 
for three reasons they may be said to represent 
something quite special for the sterling countries. 
First, Britain and the rest of the sterling area have 
for generations been linked together by substan- 
tial trade ties. Roughly speaking, the sterling area 
now takes and provides about 40 per cent. of our 
exports and of our imports. This pattern of trade 
is bound to put London in a special position. 
Second, Britain is still the only source within the 
Commonwealth of capital for development, and 
surprisingly little money by comparison has yet 
been made available by either America or the 
international organisations. In the first ten years 
after the war, only 15 per cent. of the capital 
invested in the sterling area came from America. 
The World Bank provided about 10 per cent. 
other sources about 5 per cent. and Britain the 
remaining 70 per cent., most of it through the 
City. , 
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Third, these links of trade and capital have 
gradually built up an institutional framework 
which strengthens the ties between the City and 
the sterling area still further. This framework is 
constructed of about forty branches in London 
of banks from overseas, particularly from the 
Commonwealth. A short walk round the City or 
even a brief glance down the pages of the tele- 
phone directory will show what this means: The 
Bank of Ceylon, the Bank of Cyprus, the National 
Bank of Nigeria, the Bank of India, the National 
Bank of Pakistan, the Bank of New Zealand, the 
Bank of Australasia and many others are all at 
work in the City. In addition, the Standard Bank 
of Africa and Barclays Bank (DC & O), from 
their head offices in London, run branches 
throughout Africa and the West Indies. That these 
organisations flourish in London shows how the 
sterling countries need channels through which all 
kinds of business can be done in the City markets. 
Certainly there is no lack of appreciation in the 
other sterling countries of what London offers. 
The City acts as a powerful centripetal force 
within the sterling system. 

But the provision of these services is also of 
great benefit to Britain. The critics miss the per- 
fectly obvious point that, since these services have 
to be paid for, they bring in substantial amounts 
of overseas currencies. It is unfortunate that no 
one knows exactly what the City’s annual over- 
seas income is. But a recently compiled private 
estimate puts the figure at well over £100 million. 
Since the City can earn foreign exchange without 
running up an import bill, it must challenge some 


of our leading export industries for the position 
of Britain’s most valuable source of foreign 
currency. 

We are hardly so well placed that we can sud- 
denly afford to lose even some of these earnings, 
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though this would undoubtedly happen if We Werg 
to try actively to abandon the sterling system, ay 
its critics advocate. The fact that some membey 
may at times have abused the facilities of the cly 
is no argument for closing it down altogether, 


St. Paul’s and the City 


By CANON L. JOHN COLLINS 


URING the war the dome and cross of St. 
Paul’s, majestic and serene, watched over 
London, a symbol of Britain’s resistance to an 
enemy which threatened all that is best of the 
British way of life. On that memorable night in 
December, 1940, when, as if by a miracle, she 
remained standing amidst the rubble and chaos 
around her, St. Paul’s became not only for the 
people of London but also for English-speaking 
people throughout the world an inspiration to 
endurance, a comfort in distress and a guarantee 
of the triumph of freedom over tyranny. Her dark 
and dirty form, bruised and scarred by enemy 
action, was for countless thousands symbolic of 
the sweat and tears of a people struggling under 
hardship and austerity against a relentless foe. 
Today St. Paul’s stands in our midst bereft of 
her wartime glory. Then she seemed to give a 
spiritual lead for the people. But now, out of 
touch with the life and thought of the postwar 
world, and aloof from the hurly-burly of modern 
society, she looms over the City of London like 
a piece of Victorian furniture—a relic of the 


past and an embodiment of that ‘set-up’ of society 
which, though desperately trying to retain it, 
place in the sun, is doomed to give way to, 
new order. Her dark and dirty form, no longer 
the mark of honourable struggle in time of 
distress, seems today to be symbolic of poverty 
and neglect and of the passing of a once pros. 
perous tradition. 

Despite the jaunty claims of ecclesiastics that 
the Church in England is in good shape anda 
religious revival is, if not already begun, jut 
around the corner, it would seem to me that th 
spiritual quality of the nation is at a low ebb, 
And much of the blame for this must be placed 
fairly on the shoulders of the Church: for, 
despite noble exceptions in the past and in the 
present, the Church remains today as yesterday 
more concerned to preserve an established ‘set-up’ 
in both Church and State, a set-up in which she 
enjoys a privileged position, than to play her 
proper role in the birth and growth of a new 
society. 

Her task is to declare the Word of God to 
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actual situations in the national life—not to 
silence the voice of prophecy for the sake of pre- 
serving her own and secular vested interests; to 
try to create of herself a living witness to the 
pattern of a society based upon loyalty to Christ’s 
way of life—not to be a reflection of a status quo 
based upon the preservation of existing privilege 
and the sanctification of the competitive spirit ‘and 
of selfish nationalism; to succour and inspire in- 
dividuals in their striving for an ordering of 
society in which the Sword gives place to the 
Cross—not to encourage in the nation a trust in 
the power of the sword. And what, if she is to 
live, the Church must do in every local com- 
munity, St. Paul's must do in the great metropolis 
of London. 

What does this mean in practice? How shall 
we breathe life into this magnificent pile of cold 
stone set in the very heart of the City of London 
and holding a unique place in the affections of 
the people of these islands and of the Common- 
wealth? 

First, we shall wish to preserve this master- 
piece of Wren in all its glory, as well as its 
treasures within and all the other evidences of 
the skill and devotion of artificers of the past. 
And I hope we shall never become so humourless 
as to destroy its oddities and monstrosities—the 
memorial to the ‘first Protestant Bishop in India’ 
for example. 

Secondly, let the Cathedral become a living 
centre of cultural life where men and women may 
come and offer to the glory of God art and 
music and drama, not only of the past but also 
of the present. Let the dome, the roofs and the 
walls become again an invitation to artists and 


artificers to adorn them in praise of God; the 
library a place of welcome for scholars and 
antiquaries; the whole building a setting for 
drama and music. To think that not long ago 
the Dean and Chapter threw away the chance of 
a professional performance in the Cathedral of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and a professional 
production of Samson Agonistes! And why con- 
fine cultural activities within the building? The 
recent concert given by the Cathedral choir in 
the Royal Festival Hall, and its visit to the 
United States of America in 1953, enabled people 
outside the churches to appreciate the richness 
and wonder of the best of church music. 





Many will agree so far. But St. Paul’s, to live, 
must reach out into the whole life of the com- 
munity, into its social and political as well as its 
cultural affairs. Here is where difficulties arise. 

The pulpit of St. Paul’s should be used as a 
constant reminder to the City Fathers, and 
through them to the nation, not excluding the 
Dean and Chapter itself, that they cannot serve 
God and Mammon; whereas in fact it is fre- 
quently used to make it easier for all of us to do 
precisely this. It should become a uniting factor 
among Christians, a sounding-board from which 
Christians of all denominations might be invited 
to witness to their common bond in the Word of 
God; whereas in fact it is rarely and with diffi- 
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culty that anyone other than an Anglican ia 
orders is permitted to preach there—ang . 
woman, of course, never: on the one Occasion 
when an exception was made, a special rostrum 
was erected beneath the pulpit to emphasise, no 
doubt, a woman’s inferiority to man as q Vehicle 
of the Word of God! 

St. Paul’s should be a centre of charitable Com 
troversy: for to run away from controversy js 
to run away from life. She should stimulate a 
many people as possible to apply the life ang 
teachings of Jesus realistically to actual social 
and political affairs and not remain a soporific 
to those who seek to separate religion from 
politics. And she should be seen, as far as pos. 
sible, in her Dean and Chapter and all who giye 
her their allegiance, an example of a community 
which, however unsuccessfully, honestly tries to 
take the Gospel seriously in its social implica. 
tions; a constant challenge to the accepted 
stratagems and conventions of an established 
‘set-up’; and a living witness to the belief that 
the Cross and not the Sword is the Christian’s 
weapon against evil. 

Such are, I believe, some of the practical ways 
in which St. Paul’s might best serve the City 
over which she keeps watch. They are, of course, 
my own views and in no way commit my cok 
leagues on the Chapter. 

A tailpiece: maybe the City Fathers and othen 
who work or dwell in the City, forgiving my 
offences, will supply the money whereby St. Paul's 
may be washed and cleansed of her grime and 
soot. So, clothed in a white sheet of penitence for 
past failures, she may the better serve the City as 
she ought. 
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Intellectual 


By ROSE 


ir GEOFFREY FABER raises, in his introduction 
Sc this absorbing and scholarly book,* the 
question of his protagonist's ‘greatness.’ Was 
Jowett, he asks, a great man? His own answer 
is yes. But greatness is not like an academic 
degree, which a man either has or has not; like 
other qualities, it is graded and qualified. 
Jowett was, for instance, a great Master of 
Balliol; but the generations who followed him 
criticised much of his policy and aims. He was 
a great classicist; but his magnum opus has 
errors of interpretation and wrong slants and is 
now less thought of. He was a great tutor; but 
his theory of education has been called in ques- 
tion; a great character, but could sulk for years 
in childish petulance over a disappointed am- 
bition; a great idealistic Broad Churchman, but 
retired from the field of battle when it became 
too menacing. What does it add up to? That he 
had many elements of this indefinable, relative 
attribute—greatness—together with many ele- 
ments that made the greatness less. Anyhow, it 
seems an idle question and insoluble. 


* * 


The question as to his present reputation is 
more definite. Sir Geoffrey says that ‘to an in- 
creasing number of educated people, his name 
means nothing.’ This is hard to believe. Who*are 
these educated people and what kind of educa- 
tion did they have? They may not have read the 
two-volume Life and Letters or even Mallock’s 
amiable skit (which I find more amiable, less 
malicious, than Sir Geoffrey does); but how have 
they grown up without coming across the great 
Plato translation? “Errors, wrong slants and all, 
it was for at least a generation the standard trans- 
lation and commentary which even they would 
have seen on their fathers’ shelves. Let them now 
read this biography of the famous Greek scholar 
and master, set at a wary angle against that Vic- 
torian world of which Sir Geoffrey calls him the 
chief mentor (though there seem other claimants 
for this post). Of this world, Sir Geoffrey gives, 
as One would expect, a rich picture, placing his 
central figure in a surround of others—Stanley, 
Clough, Dr. Arnold, Pusey, Wilberforce, Swin- 
burne, Florence Nightingale, Archbishop Tait 
and a host more of the Victorian eminences who 
were so thick on the ground, as well as the teem- 
ing, untranquil world of Oxford where his life 
and ambitions had their being. There is perhaps 
too much detail here and there, notably about 
Jowett’s family, who were obviously great bores 
and should only rate a mention, and about the 
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*Jowerr. By Geoffrey Faber. (Faber, 30s.) 





Changeling 
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family of Miss Elliott, whom for a time he 
mildly thought of marrying, but his love for 
Florence Nightingale fortunately supervened. His 
salary as Greek professor also detains us rather 
long and so does the Ashmolean squabble, in 
which uncommon malice seems to have been 
shown by Freeman the historian and others. But 
otherwise the book is well proportioned and the 
great confused mass of events, personalities, 
friendships and feuds is presented with much 
deftness and unflagging interest. 

Particularly the wars of religion, surely the 
strangest aspect of Victorian life, and more 
especially of clerical life. There had, of course, 
been plenty of clerical unorthodoxy in the 
eighteenth century, when the clergy were divided 
frankly into ‘believing’ and ‘unbelieving,’ when 
Hume advised doubting young priests to ‘adhere 
to the Ecclesiastical profession. . . . It is putting 
too great a respect on the vulgar and their super- 
stitions to pique oneself on sincerity with regard 
to them. The Ecclesiastical profession only adds 
a little more to the innocent dissimulation with- 
out which it is impossible to pass through the 
world.’ In 1772 two hundred and fifty worried 
priests signed a petition (defeated in Parliament 
by the eloquence of Burke) to be relieved of the 
Thirty-nine Articles and to be given the 
Protestant right to interpret Scripture for them- 
selves. 

Paley agreed with their aspiration; so did 
a cleric inducted into an incumbency in 1780, 
who, after duly reciting the Articles, remarked 
to his rustic congregation, ‘My brethren, I have 
obeyed the law, and I now beg God’s pardon and 
yours for reading to you so much nonsense.’ That 
was all very well then; but since those days the 
Anglican Church had suffered the Evangelical 
movement and the Tractarian and its larger part, 
thus assaulted, was now in a ‘fog of unreason’ 
and little more liberal than Roman Catholics and 
Nonconformists, both of whom had to accept 
the Bible literally. The Broad Church Party (they 
had borne this name at least since the 1840s) has 
always existed in the Church, as a clerical Edin- 
burgh Reviewer wrote in 1853, adding that its 
watchwords were Charity and Toleration. It was 
also the most intelligent party: ‘among their 
ranks is comprehended almost every living 
clerical author whose name is distinguished in 
literature or science.’ It was members of this 
admirable party who, in 1860, produced what 
Pusey called ‘that undigested heap of errors, 
Essays and Reviews, which caused such a furore. 
Jowett’s contribution, ‘On the Interpretation of 
Scripture,’ makes very mild reading today, and 
it would be hard to find an educated Anglican 
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whom it could shock. But it shocked Pusey and 
Wilberforce and hundreds more, and Tait, the 
then Bishop of London, felt that he must at 
least act shocked. The passions and turmoil of 
all this, the parts played by the various actors 
in the drama, the prosecutions and condemna- 
tions, the failed attempt to prosecute Jowett 
(‘The cause of education in Oxford is to be 
sacrificed to the odium theologicum of a few in- 
fatuated dignitaries,’ wrote The Times)—all this 
is brilliantly described in perhaps the most enter- 
taining (though not the newest) part of this book. 
It is old ground beautifully worked over, and 
much more interesting than Jowett’s problematic 
and tenuous sex life, to which Sir Geoffrey de- 
votes some careful psychological research and 
imaginative reconstruction, and he may be quite 
right. 


* * * 


Jowett's religious attitude, which influenced so 
many people so profoundly, was perhaps typi- 
cally Victorian. From a poor evangelical back- 
ground, he plunged young into the intellectual 
theological excitement of Oxford, where pitched 
battles raged between every school of thought, 
soon to include the ‘Newmania’ of which W. G. 
Ward was a vehement partisan (‘With the lusty 
orthodoxy of Ward I have no sympathy’). He 
took the orders necessary for his fellowship with 
the usual heart-searchings, doggedly subscribed 
to the Articles, which he found at variance with 
everything else in the Prayer Book, asking, ‘Are 
we justified in signing in an ambiguous sense 
formulas whose ambiguity is designed by their 
framers?’ and deciding, like other ordinands, 
that we are. Thereafter he made it one of his 
prime aims to get rid of these obnoxious things, 
as also of the Athanasian Creed, everlasting 
punishment, verbal inerrancy and the cruder 
doctrines of the Atonement. Throughout the long 
years of his work on Plato and his work for 
Balliol this aim lay in his mind, for ‘in a few 
years there will be no religion in Oxford among 
educated young men, unless religion is shown to 
be consistent with criticism.’ His own religion 
was deeply mystical and subjective, his private 
notebooks full of aspirations and self-examina- 
tion. A true Victorian, he wanted to be good. 
Shy, formidable, witty, devoted in friendship, 
loved, feared and laughed at, tenacious in his 
aims and ideals, timid and worldly and something 
of a snob, an appealing and lovable figure, his 
biographer has imparted to him a strange, fey 
life, as of an intellectual changeling strayed into 
a senior common room. To meet him in these 
Pages is very enjoyable. 
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Among the Dahlias. By William Sansom. (The 
Hogarth Press, 15s.) 
Winter’s Tales (3). (Macmillan, 18s.) 
Modern Irish Short Stories. (O.U.P.: World’s 
Classics, 7s.) 
Gilberte Regained. By Philippe Julian. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) 
Sugar for the Horse. By H. E. Bates. (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 
Rachel Weeping. By Shelley Smith. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) 
WILLIAM SANSOM’s formula is to take common- 
place people, put them in a faintly bizarre setting, 
and then chronicle the resultant muddle. A low- 
grade stockbroker, let us say, is sent for two days 
to Hamburg, makes a small fortune (with the 
firm’s money) at roulette, and has it all stolen by 
a night-club hostess who looks like his mother. 
If Mr. Sansom is having an off day, we are then 
shown the stockbroker applying in vain at the 
British Consulate, to a snooty secretary from a 
minor public school, for the money to get him- 
self home; but then Mr. Sansom is too competent 
to have many off days, so that generally the hero 
is just left sitting in the night-club toilet remem- 
bering his mother’s funeral. This formula, 
variously and quite pleasingly applied, accounts 
for most of the stories in Among the Dahlias, 
many of which have already appeared in 
Encounter, The London Magazine, et al. This 
fact guarantees their quality, but also suggests 
that one a month is enough. 

As it happens, Macmillan’s third collection of 
Winter's Tales contains a story by Mr. Sansom 
(‘Old Man Alone’) which is far superior to any 
in Mr. Sansom’s own book. A moving account of 
an old soldier living alone and in extremis, this 
little piece is a long way the best of a tolerable 
but indifferent selection. By this time the annual 
appearance of Winter's Tales has come to re- 
semble Family Christmas—anticipated with fore- 
boding, it isn’t really too bad after three gins and 
a bottle of Pommard. With slightly alcoholic 
forbearance, therefore, let me just say that there 
is a neat little literary exercise by Noel Blakiston, 
an agreeably turgid affair called ‘Poltergeist’ by 
C. D. Heriot, a rather touching tale (‘The Black 
Madonna’) by Doris Lessing and an appalling 
piece of whimsy from John Hodgson. There is 
also Iris Murdoch’s ‘Something Special,’ which 
I kept as a treat till last: good quality chocolate 
all right, but a dreary old-nut in the centre. 

Mr. Frank O’Connor’s selection of Modern 
Irish Short Stories covers the ground from George 
Moore to Elizabeth Bowen. Mr. O'Connor be- 
lieves that ‘the Irish Short Story is a distinct art 
form.’ If this is merely to say that Irish stories 
have their own flavour, it is well enough; for I 
found (rather to my annoyance) that these stories 
do have the ‘haunting Irish poetry, melancholy 
and humour’ which the dust-cover claims for 
them. But we simply cannot have the Blarney 
Stone set up as a rival institution to the 
Pierian Spring. So let it be said that this volume 
is readable and racy, eloquent, elegiac and evoca- 
tive, Irish, in a word, to the pith; but let it also 
be said, very firmly, that even on this showing 
short stories from Ireland no more constitute an 
‘art form’ than do stories from the Isle of Wight. 

Philippe Julian’s book illustrations, like most 
book illustrations redundant, have nevertheless 
always been witty, waspish and pretty. All of this 
applies to the seven-stories in Gilberte Regained, 
which concern the remnants of the world Proust 
lived in and wrote about, and, more significantly, 
the thrusting middle-class students of Proust 
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Dandelions 


who use their knowledge to crash into that 

M. Julian evidently envisages himself som 

in all this, though quite on whose side or jn 
capacity he does not reveal. But are there 
sides left to take? The Proust Game has 
played, one would have thought, to the Very last 
coup. The impression is of M. Julian Boing 
‘banco’ against himself in an empty casino, By 
then again, despite the absence of both croupier 
and contestants, the fittings and M. Julian are still 
very elegant: he loses his own money to himself 
like a gentleman and collects it with a pretty turn 
of the wrist. In short, he is an observant artist and 
a witty writer and seems to have been lucky in hig 
translator. But if the cleverness of it all tempts 
one to pretend that this rigged-up game is r 
valid, then it is his sheer malice by which M. Julian 
finally triumphs—malice, delicious and aj. 
embracing. It comprehends the sleazy and parg. 
monious crew Proust described and the refined 
silliness of the academic toadies who slither into 
the drawing rooms behind Proust’s ghost. It also 
gives timely suggestion of just how tiresome, spite. 
ful and nasty was Marcel himself. 

Sugar for the Horse is a series of heavily stage. 
managed anecdotes about ‘my Uncle Silas’ g 
rural bore with a colossal thirst (useful for the 
stage-management) and other attributes such a 
‘an eye for a wench.’ Punch, 1900, in tone and 
taste, save for a few rather prickly improprieties, 

Shelley Smith has written three long shor 
Stories about children. As the title, Raché 
Weeping, suggests, these are linked by the theme 
of the archetypal mother mourning for her young 
in their suffering. All I can say about thes 
pestilential adolescents is that I’m delighted by 
their suffering and like to think of it as being in 
definitely extended beyond the covers of the 
book. SIMON RAVEN 


What the Jester Saw 


Hitler: The Missing Years. By Ernst (‘Putzi) 

Hanfstaengl. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 30s) 
HANFSTAENGL knew Hitler well as a friend 
the@ugh not an intimate one, through the rela 
tively ‘unknown’ years from 1922 to 1933. He 
had two functions, one to sooth the Fiihrer’s soul 
by playing Wagner on the piano, and the second 
to sooth the international press by toning down 
the implications of Hitler’s domestic and foreign 
policy. He had access to Hitler in many of hs 
more private moods, and he saw the Fiihrer and 
his myrmidons from close quarters. Putzi was 
hardly a serious person; he was a smoothie with 
the foreign journalists and a court jester in the 
Fiihrer’s household. He was not an unintelligent 
man but this book hardly reveals him as a very 
honest one. 

Putzi took the dubious course of dictating his 
‘memoirs’ to Mr. Brian Connell; it is difficulf, 
therefore, to detect the relative influences of Mf. 
Connell and of Putzi. Moreover, he quotes a 
length remarks of Hitler dating back thirty years, 
but never indicates whether or not he is working 
from notes taken at the time or even at all. His 
integrity is also open to suspicion on account @ 
the secretive manner in which he refers to his owa 
role in sending his journalist rival, Kurt Luedeke, 
to a concentration camp. 

The book undoubtedly throws some light on 
such obscure points in Hitler’s career as the 
putsch in November, 1923, the role of some mem 
bers of the Bavarian entourage and the negoti# 
tions prior to the accession to power on January 
30, 1933. But Putzi is much more at home if 
speculating on the background of Hitler’s sex life 
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if he had produced first-hand evidence upon 
which to base his surmises, he might have added 
a valuable chapter to Hitler’s early history, As 
it is, his account adds scarcely anything to what 
is firmly known, and the rest is an unconvincing 
chronique scandaleuse. His interest in the Fiihrer’s 
alleged impotence, genital organs and perverted 
practices indicates an interest in pornography that 








Vive La 


Letters to My Daughter. By Edith Summerskill. 
(Heinemann, 18s.) 
Mrs. Bessie Braddock MP. By Millie Toole. (Hale, 
18s.) 

Dr. SUMMERSKILL’s book consists of letters writ- 
ten to her daughter Shirley, and I feel bound to 
say that if Shirley did not very early on acquire 
the habit of tossing the letters from “Your loving 
Mama’ unopened into the waste-paper basket, she 
must by now be a very mixed-up kid indeed. 
(There is some evidence that this is so; one of Dr. 
Edith’s letters, written while Shirley was up at 
Oxford, begins—begins—‘I was very interested 
jn the questions in your last letter about the part 
that the married woman is playing in the affairs 
of the country.’) It is not that Dr. Edith’s advice 
is bad, for it is frequently quite sound. Nor is her 
perfectly dreadful prose style anything to the pur- 
pose; Shirley was studying to be a doctor, after all, 
not a writer. But the picture of Dr. Summerskill 
which emerges from this book is of a kind which 
would make many a girl run screaming to the 
nearest orphanage and demand admission. 

Dr. Summerskill’s theme throughout this book 
is that women are the equals of men. Now there 
is nothing wrong with the feminist case except 
that it is hardly worth making; nobody but an 
idiot really believes any longer that women should 
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AT LADY MOLLY’S 


‘Mr. Powell is . . . our most consistently 
pleasureable living novelist.” G.S. FRASER, 
New Statesman. “‘I enjoyed At Lady 
Molly’s even more than its predecessors, 
which is saying a lot.” JOHN BAYLEY, 
Spectator. ‘‘I have found pleasure on 
every page.” J. W. LAMBERT, Sunday 
Times. 15s. 
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THIS SIDE OF THE 
TRUTH 


“This Side of the Truth deserves a place 
on the shelf between What Maisie Knew, 
The Go-Between, and the works of 
Miss Carson McCullers and Mr. J. D. 
Salinger.”” JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer. 
“Brilliant . . . a wonderful technical 
achievement.”’ G. S. FRASER, New States- 
man. 15s. 
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was very frequent among others in the inner circle 
—such as Schaub and Hoffmann. None of these 
men played a serious role in politics. A taste for 
architecture, Wagner and indecency was wide- 
spread in the Brown House and in Haus Wochen- 
feld; and Hanfstaengl was only exceptional in that 
he was a Harvard man and an ‘aristocrat.’ So 
much the worse. DESMOND WILLIAMS 


Différence! 


not be doctors, or should receive less pay than 
men for work they do just as well. If Dr. Summer- 
skills book, therefore, were merely a weary 





repetition of a case loag since intellectually won | 


(its translation into practical achievements is 
another matter, of course, but this book is hardly 
going to help along that line) it would just be bor- 
ing. It is that, but Dr. Summerskill’s feminism is so 
obsessive, so overwhelming, so exclusive (espec- 
ially of a sense of humour) that one receives the 
impression that she thinks women are not merely 
as good as men, nor even better; she seems to 
think they are the same. Now this is demonstrably 
untrue; ‘male and female,’ after all, ‘created He 
them, and although Dr. Edith’s own private 
Revised Version apparently reads ‘female and 
male’-—her children take her surname, not 
their father’s—she really ought to know better. 
Yet round and round the world she goes, 
sternly lecturing the natives of Australia or 
New Zealand or Japan or Persia on their shock- 
ingly old-fashioned idea of women (in China 
she felt much more at home, drinking in 
Mao Tse-tung’s claptrap about the emancipation 
of women in his country), wearily and endlessly 
recording the triumphs that she notched up on 
behalf of her grim sex (‘The appearance of two 
women on the platform without any male support 
was an unprecedented event. . . .’), getting cross 


ships that were going (and embarrassing everyone 
to distraction in the process), refusing to be hood- 
winked or put upon by men who thought that the 
inclusion of Dr. Edith as the only woman in a 
deputation or other group was sufficient demon- 


stration of their belief in the equality of the sexes | 


(they speedily found out their mistake), and sum- 
ming the whole thing up, in a letter mainly about 
the colour bar, in these awful words: ‘It is as 
illogical to discriminate against people whose 
skins have become permanently pigmented 
through exposure to strong sunlight over a mil- 
lion years, as it is to bar people whose ductless 
glands do not conform to the male pattern.’ And 
she really does mean it; she thinks that the only 
difference between men and women is in their 
ductless glands and she seems to imply that with 
a little trouble even that could be arranged. Is it 
any wonder that she wears the hats she does? 


Not that Mrs. Bessie Braddock’s hats are any- 
thing to write home about (she gets them from the 
Co-op, so no wonder), but at least they are chosen 
with some regard for their appropriateness to the 
face underneath. The face is an ample one; so, 
more important, is the heart lower down. Mrs. 
Braddock’s turbulent career has embraced many 
an indiscretion, many a silliness, many a political 
stupidity, but through it all (and even through the 
pages of this appallingly written book, stiff with 
‘fine writing’ that puts the reader in mind of the 
famous starred passages in Cold Comfort Farm) 
runs the theme of generosity and selflessness, 
along with courage of a high order. (Mrs. Brad- 
dock’s long and finally successful struggle with 
the Communists in her constituency party—they 


never, it is said, forgive an ex-Communist— | 


would have worn out any other woman, with the 
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Read what the critics say about 
THE VOLCANOES ABOVE US 


‘Norman Lewis has the eye of a camera, and the skill 
to translate vividly and economically into words 
whatever his lens records . . . the author unrolls the 
scene before our eyes with colour and conviction. 
Equally sharp and well-presented are the snapshots of 
characters. The plot is a genuine reflection from our 
present-day world, observed with insight.’ Tom 
Hopkinson in the OBSERVER ‘So good a writer is Mr. 
Norman Lewis that one soon knows, beyond a pos- 
sibility of doubt, that Guatemala is exactly as he says 
it is. He describes the recent revolution and its effects 
on the Indian and half-breed population . . . a masterful 
narrative sweep, with a nice blend of humanity, 
cynicism and admiration. It is a really triumphant 
acHievement . . ., SPECTATOR ‘Violence made 
meaningful.” EVENING STANDARD ‘A most impressive 
and disturbing novel.” NEWS CHRONICLE ‘A _ remark- 
able novel. Mr. Lewis writes extremely well: his style 
is taut and vibrant, and the descriptions in which he 
evokes the atmosphere of a harsh earthquake-cracked 
land are amazingly vivid.’ ScOoTSMAN 


Norman Lewis’s impressive novel is a 
Book Society Choice and costs 15s. 


The Book Society’s 
November Non-Fiction 
Choice is 


THREE MUSKETEERS 
A Study of the Dumas Family 


» André Maurois 





| ‘A vivid study of the rise and decline of the reign of a 
when she was not allowed to share any male hard- | 


natural force which was first felt in Napoleonic politics, 
then in the theatre and the novel for pretty well the 
length of the nineteenth century. M. Maurois is a 
sympathetic and probing biographer.’ V. S. Pritchett 
in the BOOKMAN “One can only bow with respect before 
such professional mastery.’ Ralph Partridge in the 
NEW STATESMAN Illustrated 35s. 





Irwin Shaw’s fifth collection 


of short stories TIP ON A DEAD JOCKEY 


‘Mr. Irwin Shaw's deftly told and suspenseful stories 
. .- never fail to interest: once in, you read to the end.’ 
TIME AND TIDE ‘Splendidly fresh . . . exceptionally well 
plotted . . . The author’s sense of national psychology 
is always marvellous.’ OBSERVER 15s. 





Forty 
Years 
With 
Ford 





CHARLES E. SORENSEN 


The full, fascinating story of Henry Ford's business 
empire, told authoritatively by the only man able to 
stay with Ford for almost the whole history of the firm. 

Illustrated 2\s. 


Fitzroy Maclean 


DISPUTED BARRICADE 
The Life and Times of Josip Broz Tito 
‘Brilliantly written. The drama is alive because its 
people live.’ EVENING STANDARD Illustrated 25s. 
all prices are net 








AUBADE 
by 


Kenneth Martin 


10s. 6d. net. 


“Resolves the mixed and complex emotions of 
adolescence into the timeless purity of art.” 
—Elizabeth Bowen (Tatler) 
“A very good first novel written with fine 
economy, intelligent and extremely moving.” 
—Angus Wilson 
“ Aubade is a real achievement. I sha!l re-read 


it—a thing one only does with works of art.” 
—Edward Sackville-West 


SCHLOSS 
FELDING 


Edith de Born 


14s. net. 
“An outstanding novel . . . beautifully written’ 
enjoyable and moving.” —The Spectator 


“A rich and accomplished novel.” 
—Manchester Guardian 


“A masterpiece of delicacy and candour.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


“A gem.”—Time & Tide 


“One of the rare books that justify the use of 
the first person.”’—The Times 


“Miss de Born does what she sets out to do to 
perfection.”’— Daily Telegraph 


Next Monday 
THE FIRST 


LABOUR 


GOVERNMENT 


1924 
by 


R. W. Lyman 


A first-class survey of the unexpected political 
developments of 1923-24 which led to the 
Labour Party’s first experience of Government. 
That experience is studied partly for its own 
sake, but especially in the context of Labour’s 
growth towards maturity as a political party. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 








THE 


possible exception of Dr. Edith, long before it 
ended.) Beside the record of hard work on behalf 
of ‘her women’ in Liverpool, even such fatuities 
as her refusal to sign Sir Winston Churchill's 
eightieth-birthday book on the grounds (charac- 
teristically combined of Tory-hating and histori- 
cal inaccuracy) that he ordered out the troops at 
Tonypandy loom small. 

And yet, and yet. Dr. Edith Summerskill has 
been a Cabinet Minister and will be one again. 
Mrs. Braddock, so far as matters of State are con- 
cerned, will never amount to a row of beans (or 
perhaps one should say marrows). The fact is, it 
is the Summerskills who make the lasting impres- 
sion on this world, who affect the lives of mil- 
lions, who help to shape our ends, rough-hew 
them as the Braddocks will. After reading these 
books it is difficult to believe that there are people 
who love Dr. Edith; it is easy to believe it of Mrs. 
Braddock. I suppose neither would have it other- 
wise. BERNARD LEVIN 


Bowler Hats and Revolution 


The General Strike. By Julian Symons. (The 
Cresset Press, 21s.) 


THE Sarajevo of the General Strike was Natsopa’s 


| refusal to print a Daily Mail leader. ‘This is the 


end,’ said Baldwin, and broke off negotiations. 
The General Strike was on. 
‘A general strike,’ the offending leader had 


| pointed out, ‘is not an industrial dispute. It is a 


revolutionary movement intended to inflict suffer- 


| ing upon the great mass of innocent persons in 





the community and thereby to put forcible con- 
straint upon the Government. It is a movement 
that can only succeed by destroying the Govern- 
ment and subverting the rights and liberties of the 
people.’ 

This is the heart of the matter: the political 


| and revolutionary character of the general strike. 


It is not modified by the profound respectablity 
of members of the TUC, with their bowler 
hats and blue suits; by their emphatic assertions 
that the dispute was purely industrial; by their 
repeated calls for ‘exemplary conduct’ and the 
avoidance of disturbances. It is not modified by 


| the unrevolutionary posture of the British work- 


ing man, his invincible good humour, or by 
football matches between strikers and the police. 
These factors, faithfully recorded by Mr. Symons 


| in this lively and judicious study, certainly indi- 


cate that no revolution was intended. But revolu- 
tions never are intended. 

They come unexpected and unwanted, the 
monstrous product of small groups of fanatics 
working amidst just such conditions as the General 
Strike—if successfully prolonged—must have pro- 
duced: widespread confusion, shortage or total 
cessation of supplies, wild rumours proliferating 
in the absence of sound information, large masses 
of idle men, breakdown of the governmental 


| machinery, ‘incidents, chaos. Some of the less 


dim-witted leaders perceived the connection be- 
tween fooling about with petrol and matches and 
burning the house down. To their hesitations and 
(in the case of J. H. Thomas) actual treachery the 
hasty and ignominious collapse of the strike was 
partly due. 

The rest of the credit must go to the Baldwin 
Government, which was under no illusions from 
the start as to where these respectable somnambu- 


| lists were heading. Before the strike began, Bald- 


win had declared that, ‘if the time should come 
when the community has to protect itself with the 
full strength of the Government behind it, the 
community will do so, and the response of the 


| community will astonish the forces of anarchy 








throughout the world,’ The firmness and vigour 
of the Government, and the public energies it was 
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thus able to release and utilise, must astonish 
one reared in the enervating atmosphere Of the 
Welfare State. 

‘Vigour,’ perhaps, is hardly the word fi 
Baldwin himself, who was content to sit 1 
and leave the running to Joynson-Hicks 
berlain, Churchill and Birkenhead. Yet tg 
calm inactivity throughout the strike took On (as 
Mr. Symons points out) ‘the air of an ultimatum 
demanding unconditional surrender’; it Certain} 
contrasts most favourably with the frenzied 
mediations and concessions, the ignoble wob. 
blings, scurryings and scuttlings with which his 
successors today greet the merest hint of 4 
crisis, 

As one reads Mr. Symons'’s vivid pages, packed 
as they are with the personal memories of those 
who took part, one gets the impression that this 
reaction to the General Strike was the last great 
triumph of the British bourgeoisie—a happy, 
swift, spontaneous act of will in defence of order. 
Could such forces be called forth again today if 
need be? Or have they been too often betrayed? 
Or would they, perhaps, take a more desperate 
and sinister form? COLIN WELCH 















Indigestible 


I Chose Caviar. By Art Buchwald. (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.) 

SOME years ago the New Yorker published a 
cartoon of a husband and wife arriving at a party, 
he all eager expectancy, she filled with dread and 
foreboding: the caption, quoted from memory, 
was: ‘And, please, Elmer, don’t be the life and 
soul again. .. .. Mr. Buchwald, who writes a 
humorous column in the Paris Herald Tribune 
and who has collected forty-three of his funny 
articles to make this book, is a keen and deter. 
mined lifer and souler. 

The party into which he injects such a swing is 
attended by the International Set, journalists and 
a few actors and actresses: Aly Khan, Gregory 
Peck, Rubirosa, Bob Considine—such are 
the names of the guests who are forever to be 
met in large hotels frequented by Mr. Buchwald, 
The basic joke is a very simple one. Mr. Buchwald 
is invited to, say, Henley Regatta, but hasn't got 
the right clothes, so he gets the right clothes and 
laughs at himself, a simple American boy, for 
doing so. He goes big-game shooting, is scared, 
shoots the wrong animal and laughs at himself 
for doing so. The very fact of people going hunt- 
ing is a lark: it’s doubly so when Mr. Buchwald 
falls off. And so on. And it all takes place in this 
shadowy world of newspaper celebrities in which 
it is hard to make out whether the journalists in- 
vented the celebrities or vice versa. 

The energy, if not perhaps the expertise, of the 
clown as he tumbles and stumbles and makes 
fool of himself before the footlights is remark 
able. But if we are seated near the end of th 
front row we get perhaps a quick glimpse, as it © 
retires into the wings, of his sad, lined, exhausted 
face. Feigning public humiliation at the handsd 
John Huston or Prince Rainier may raise a laugh 
and make a handsome income, but my goodnes 
it must be wearying, year after year after yea. 
And this faintest hint of disgust gives to his colle 
tion of not very funny jokes a queer, mackert 
like sheen. CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 




































CocTEau’s Opium is now available in a new trait 
lation (Peter Owen, 25s.) and can be recoft 
mended as an introduction to his work. ‘The om 
thing one can be proud of,’ writes futur 
Academician Cocteau, ‘is of having worked # 
such a way that an official reward for your labow 
cannot be envisaged by anyone.’ 
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The Earl of Lytton 
THE DESERT AND THE GREEN 


“Lord Lytton’s autobiography . . . a thoughtful and often charm- 
ing record of a professional soldier’ s life... one who has never 
ceased to develop and expand his intellectual interests.’ H. R. G. 
WHATES (Birmingham Post). Ulustrated. 25s. 


Olaf Ruhen 


LAND OF DAHORI 


Tales, in the style of Conrad, of that mysterious island, New 
Guinea, and its primitive, isolated peoples. 16s. 


Margaret 


Campbell Barnes 


ISABEL THE FAIR 


99909000 00900000 90000 0009 


A historical novel about the beautiful wife of Edward IT. 
“Drawn in rich detail. ... Of exceptional interest.” MARY ANNE 
BERRY (Sunday Times). 15s. 
H Willi 
THE GOLDEN VIRGIN 


“The battle scenes are very fine.”°—FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
(Spectator). “I read it with fascination.”—FRED URQUHART 
(Time & Tide) DAILY MAIL BOOK OF THE MONTH. 16s. 


MACDONALD 
00090000 OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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THE STATESMAN 


By Henry Taylor 


with a new introductory preface by Professor Leo Silberman 
18s. net. 


Professor Silberman, in his preface, says of the author of this book, which first 
appeared in 1856: ‘‘He is one of the bright chain of which the most recent link is 
Stephen Potter with his disreputable researches.” 
“It is an important and fascinating book . . . acute and amusing observations on 
the way in which men in positions of power should, and do, behave.” 

Henry Fairlie in “‘The Spectator” 
“Tt would not be amiss if every member of the House of Commons were to summon 
the time and the patience needed to read this short book.” 

Editorial in ‘The Times Literary Supplement” 


HEFFER—CAMBRIDGE 








——Eastbourne Mutual 
© Building Society 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


INVESTMENTS RECEIVED £5 to £5,000 
Assets exceed £6,500,000 Reserves exceed £335,000 


Prospectus free on request 


147 TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 


Manager : 


Gilbert J. Anderson, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.B.S. Telephone: Eastbourne 2173 



























The manufacture of business ledgers and nightwear 


are two of the many hundreds of jobs that over 80 
industries are doing more efficiently with the help 
of starches, dextrines, and glucose. 
CAN STARCH HELP YOU? That’s a question 
worth asking—and Brown & Polson are the people to ask. 


We can give you an exceptionally well informed 





opinion—and shall be pleased to do so. 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES, ARE USED IN: 

ADHESIVES + BEER +} CORSETS +» DAYBOOKS + EXPLOSIVES 

FACE & TALCUM POWDERS + GRINDING WHEELS +» HOUSEHOLD STARCH 

(NSECTICIDES * JUTE TEXTILES + KRAFT PAPER + LEATHER PROCESSING 

MATCH BOXES + NIGHTDRESSES + OIL WELL DRILLING + PLASTERBOARD 
QUICK-SETTING GLUES + RUBBER DUSTING + SAND CORES 

AND MOULDS + TABLETS * UPHOLSTERY + VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE 

WALLPAPER *« XMAS DECORATIONS + YARN + ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Britain's Starch Industry 


Unchalle: Leaders of 





WELLINGTON HOUSE 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 








Voltaire in Love 
NANCY MITFORD 


“Better than her Mme. de Pompadour ... 
A most exhaustive, witty and absorbing 
account of one of the great love stories of 
the world.’—Cyrit CONNOLLY (Sunday 
Times) Book Society Recommendation, 

Illustrated. 2\s. 


Seven Years Solitary 
EDITH BONE 


At the age of 61 Dr. Bone was thrown into 
prison in Budapest on a trumped up charge 
of sabotage. After appalling experiences 
she was released a year ago. This is one of 
the most remarkable books of our = 

S. 


Alarms and 


Diversions 
JAMES THURBER 


376 pages and nearly 200 Thurber drawings, 
one third of the text has never appeared in 
volume form. 8s. 


Living Reptiles 
of the World 


KARL P, SCHMIDT and 
ROBERT F. INGER 

“A beautifully produced book on a fasci- 
nating subject.""—PROFESSOR JULIAN HUXLEY. 


266 illustrations, including 145 in full colour. 
63s. 


Come Dance 
With Me 


A Memoir by 
NINETTE DE VALOIS 


“An absorbing account of the struggle to 
establish British ballet on the firm founda- 
tion on which it now stands.’’—Sco/sman. 

Illustrated. 25s. 


Rachel Weeping 
SHELLEY SMITH 


“Three long stories, each of them brilliantly 
spot-lighting a child trapped in the mon- 
strous adult world.’’—PHILIP OAKES (Evening 


Standard). 13s. 6d. 


The Woman 
of My Life 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
Tender, hilariously funny and ful! of a 


shrewd philosophy, this is perhaps his most 
delightful book. 12s. 6d. 


Shadow of a Lady 


HOLLY ROTH 


Another spiendid thriller by the author of 
The Content Assignment and The Mask of 
Glass. 12s. 6d. 


The Blue Chips 


JAY DEIssS 


A nove! about big business and medicine. 


15s, 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Victoriana 


| A Victorian Canvas: The Memoirs of W. P. Frith, 


R.A. Edited by Nevile Wallis. (Geoffrey 
Bles, 25s.) 


| IN old-fashioned country bar-parlours, not yet 


smartened up with steel and plastic, but pervaded 
by that agreeable dusty scent which goes with a 


| worn Turkey carpet, china dogs above the hearth 


and a case of stuffed birds on the decrepit piano, 
a large engraving of Frith’s Derby Day, Padding- 
ton Station or Ramsgate Sands still sometimes 


| embellishes the wall among gift calendars and 


brewers’ advertisements. These were the artist’s 
most celebrated tours de force, pictures that, when 
they first appeared, drew so large and excitable 
an audience that on no fewer than six occasions 
it proved necessary to keep the crowd at arm’s 


| length by erecting a stout, protective barrier. 
| Derby Day had a particularly warm reception. 
| ‘Never was such a crowd seen round a picture 
| {recorded Frith in his diary for May 3, 1858). 


The secretary was obliged to get a policeman to 
keep people off.’ And four days later: ‘To the 


| Exhibition. Knight tells me a rail is to be put 


round my picture. Hooray!’ William Powell Frith 
was one of those fortunate human beings, born at 


| the right juncture, with exactly the right talents, 
| He shared the artistic tastes of his enormous pub- 


lic. Although even he sometimes protested against 
the tyrannous demands of the ‘many-headed, 


| whose likings and dislikings [he complained] are 


equally incomprehensible, as a general rule he 


| was content to see through their eyes, and to re- 


produce that vision on canvas with all the techni- 
cal ingenuity of a highly gifted craftsman. 

Frith was born near Ripon on January 9, 
1819; but in 1826 his father moved to Harrogate, 


| where he set up as a hotel-keeper; and one ‘bleak 


March afternoon in 1835 [according to his 
reminiscences] I started for London to make my 
fortune. . . . My first impressions of the great 
city were very disappointing. ... From a dis- 
tance London resembled a huge grey bank of 
fog, with the dome of St. Paul’s rising out of 


| it... .’ But the veil of gloom and obscurity 


soon dissolved: London became his El Dorado. 


| Having received a sound education in drawing 
| he began to exhibit at the Academy in 1840. 


Ramsgate Sands, one of his first ‘ventures in 
modern-life subjects, was painted in 1853; and 


| it was followed by a succession of works that 
| exploited the same vein of sentiment. 
| desire to represent everyday life [he tells us] 
| took an irresistible hold upon me.’ The Queen let 


See ee 


it be known that she was delighted with Ramsgate 
Sands, ‘wanted to buy it—found she couldn't, and 
gave me a commission for a similar subject. .. . 


| I find myself and Maclise the guns this year.’ 


He remained a big gun for nearly half a cen- 
tury, despite ‘savage Ruskin’s’ attempts to spike 


| him. Frith had a mild, forgiving nature; and 
| Ruskin (his daughter informs us) ‘never hurt Papa, 


who had actually to give evidence in the cele- 


| brated Whistler-Ruskin case,’ though the critic’s 


ridiculous observations pained the artist’s wife and 
children. Much more distressing was the gradual 
change of taste which, thanks to the influence first 


| of pre-Raphaelitism, afterwards of the alien doc- 
| trine of Impressionism, slowly diminished and 


destroyed the master’s renown. Frith lived on until 
1909, old and neglected and a little puzzled, alone 
in his St. John’s Wood studio, which was hung 
with faded diplomas and with the insignia of the 
French Legion of Honour and the Order of 


| Leopold of Belgium. 


Yet his best-known pictures can still be enjoyed 
as unusually vivid specimens of pictorial journal- 


ism. The numerous anecdotes that they enshring 
have a remarkably dramatic quality—the pajig 
malefactor being arrested on the crowded ply. 
form of Paddington Station; the acrobat’s little 
girl on Newmarket Heath who peeps hy 
over her thin shoulder at the magnificent Picnic 
luncheon that a liveried footman is laying oy 
These glimpses are presented with a touch of 
uine literary skill; and they help to illuminate not 
only the Victorian scene but the mentality of the 
middle-class public through whose support the 
artist prospered. His reminiscences, here abri 
cannot be said to provide a really memorable self. 
portrait, but they include an entertaining asso. 
ment of biographical odds and ends. Beckford 
appears—a ‘short man, dressed in a green coat 
with brass buttons, leather breeches and top boots, 
and his hair . . . powdered,’ swearing indig- 
nantly at a ‘d———d thing’ alleged to be a Raphael: 
D’Orsay visiting the waxworks at Madame Ty. 
saud’s: Meissonier, a ‘demonstrative little map 
as brisk as a boy of twenty—attired in black dress 
trousers and a blue silk blouse, open in front, dis. 
closing a bright red shirt,’ over which his long, 
grey beard descended: Dickens, garrulous and 
friendly, always willing to accept an admirers 
advice. . . . A Victorian Canvas, with Mr. Nevik 
Wallis’s introduction, deserves a modest place in 
every gallery devoted to  nineteenth-century 
English art. Illustrations, on the whole, are good. 
But more details of pictures should have been re- 
produced. Frith’s draughtsmanship is the feature 
of his style likely most to attract a modern reader, 
PETER QUENNELL 


Top Brass 


The Business of War. By Major-General Sir John 
‘Kennedy. (Hutchinson, 25s.) 
*“WarR is an option of difficulties’—Wolfe’ wrote 
Field-Marshal Wavell in 1941 at the top of an 
appreciation of the Greek situation submitted to 
him by one of his staff. This book deals with the 
option at the Whitehall planning level; its author 
was Director of Military Operations in the War 
Office from 1940 to 1943 and Assistant Ghief of 
the Imperial General Staff till December, 1944. 
It is a VSOP of military platitudes to say 
that proper relations between soldiers and 
statesmen are vital to the successful conduct of 
war. However, Suez last year showed yet agaif 
what happens when military and political plans 
get out of step. Soldiers who describe these matters 
are apt to portray themselves as knights in shining 
armour, constantly assailed from behind by frock 
coated dragons of erratic judgment and uncertaia 
purpose. It is to Sir John’s credit that he never 
seeks to conceal the failings of soldiers; he shows 
clearly that a ‘brasshat’ out of control can be jus 
as menacing as the most Lloyd Georgian a 
‘frocks.’ Ironside, for example, CIGS in 1939 with 
a weak Cabinet, used language about his political 
masters which would not have disgraced the mad 
Tsar Paul. To describe the Secretary of State for 
War (however much you may dislike his habit of 
wearing boots with elastic sides and zip fastenefs) 
as ‘that little monkey’ is surely a little over the 
odds. Ironside’s judgments on other matters seem 
often to have been coloured by a similar addiction 
to non-essentials. He liked Gamelin—‘A nice little 
man with a well-cut pair of breeches’; and briefed 
Gort his predecessor as CIGS and commandet 
designate of the BEF in a manner equally slap 
dash and arbitrary: ‘Go down to Aldershot and 
look after your force. See that they dig in and 
are safe from air raids.’ 
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on stage or in the wings Sir Winston 
Churchill inevitably dominates this book. There 
ye some good new stories, but no fresh light on 
hisachievements or method of working. The design 
of the Alanbrooke Diaries is generally confirmed. 
There is an interesting contrast between Dill and 
Alanbrooke’s very different methods as CIGS. 
One is left with great sympathy for Dill; but 
he seems to have come too late to the top and to 
have lacked the power and concentration on es- 
gatials to cope with Churchill. Nor had he Alan- 
prooke’s variety of interests. It was said of the 
latter that he was so little in the War Office that he 
knew the way only to two rooms there: his own and 
the lavatory. Alanbrooke was able to adjust his 
routine to Churchill’s; he would disappear com- 
pletely for the afternoon, spending his time nosing 
round bookshops or looking for new gadgets for 
his cine-camera, and so keep fresh for the nightly 
battle of wits with his formidable master. Dill, by 
contrast, had always worked too hard for too 
long. He did not find it easy to decentralise, and 
was acutely sensitive to the Prime Méinister’s 
constant and needling criticism. 

Compared with the Alanbrooke Diaries this 
book gains greatly from being written throughout 
in the author’s own words and from having a 
soldier editor, Bernard Fergusson. I am surprised, 
though, that he allows General Kennedy to put 
most of the blame for the Greek fiasco on Field- 
Marshal Wavell. It is true that, as C-in-C, Wavell 
never submitted a proper military appreciation 
pointing out the effect on events in Africa of the 
Greek adventure, but Dill and Eden were both in 
the Middle East at the time, and were surely more 
responsible. It is a little hard to give someone bad 
advice and then sack him for taking it. 

A. J. WILSON 
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Feminine allure... 


) SARAH GAINHAM : 
§ author of Time Right Deadly has now written 


THE MYTHMAKER 


12s. 6d. 


BETTY SWANWICK 
has illustrated and written 


HOODWINKED 


which JoHN BETJEMAN thinks is “Strange, 
startling, funny and with a weird beauty.” 


10s. 6d. 


X Mary ANNE Berry has said in the Sunday 


M4 Times of 
LA BELLE SOREL 


by JACQUES CARTON that it is “‘a realistic 
M) and sensitive novel’? (about Charles VII of 
4 France and Agnes Sorel, his mistress). 


18s. 


) There is a new edition of the adventures of 
that delightful whore 


MOLL FLANDERS 


by DANIEL DEFOE, and fully illustrated. 
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New Novels 


This Side of the Truth. By Elizabeth Montagu. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 
Coup de Grice. By Marguerite Yourcenar. 
(Secker and Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 
Those Without Shadows. By Frangoise Sagan. 
(John Murray, 9s. 6d.) 
I Wish He Would Not Die. By James Aldridge. 
(The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 
Best Seller, By William Murray. (Longmans, 15s.) 
ELIZABETH MONTAGU is a novelist’s novelist; in 
her books story, characters and setting are 
interesting in themselves, but are given added 
significance by her choice of technique and 
oblique presentation. She revels in that tricky 
effect, unconscious self-revelation, which is a 
main reward of narration in the first person. In 
her second novel, The Small Corner, it was a 
sophisticated woman who betrayed herself with 
alternating candour and self-deception; in her 
latest, This Side of the Truth, it is a girl of 
thirteen, and the author’s difficulties increase. She 
surmounts them. Her publishers compare her to 
Carson McCullers and J. D. Salinger, and cer- 
tainly her transcription of adolescent expression 
approaches theirs in originality and accuracy; but 
this book belongs essentially to another tradition, 
that originated by James in What Maisie Knew 
and recently explored by L. P. Hartley in The Go- 
Between and James Courage in The Young Have 
Secrets. The immature heroine is a puzzled witness 
to an adult drama of sexual attraction, vanity 
and egotism; is both curious and reluctant to 
understand it; interferes, and unwittingly causes 
the tragedy she had hoped to avoid. Sarah 
Carrington is more complicated than Maisie and 
the tough little boys in the other books mentioned 
above; also, like the woman in The Small Corner, 
she knows that she is complicated. She is a perfect 
subject for Elizabeth Montagu, whose novels get 
better and better and who achieves here a tour de 
force in psychological subtlety. 

Coup de Grace is another subtle exercise in self- 
betrayal, another feat of impersonation, Written 
in 1939, it has been translated into dignified 
American by Grace Frick in collaboration with 
the author, who has since won renown with that 
modern masterpiece Memoirs of Hadrian. This 
is a slight work in comparison; it is also extremely 
unpleasant; but it is astonishing in its sober single- 
mindedness, its compressed passion and the 
economy with which it exposes the foundation 
of a personality alien (as regards sex, nationality 
and, presumably, temperament) to the author. The 
narrator is Erik von Lhomond, a German ‘soldier 
of fortune,’ arrogant, sadistic, neurotic—a type 
who might conceivably attract the attention and 
admiration of Henri de Montherlant. This man’s 
romanticism is confined to the life of action, 
although his respect for the soldierly qualities of 
comradeship, loyalty and courage is basically 
cynical as it disregards the causes these may serve; 
homosexual by preference, he yet takes delight in 
tormenting and misleading a girl who loves him. 
The refined perversity which he exemplifies is an 
essentially German quality that exerts a strange 
fascination over the French intellect; it is analysed 
by Mme Yourcenar with gravity, grace and, it 
seems to me, a slightly ambiguous detachment. 

The third novel by the notorious Frangoise 
Sagan is dangerously thin but not entirely trivial; 
it has been fluently and readably translated by 
Irene Ash. Those Without Shadows are members 
of a group of Parisians, most of them connected 
with the arts, who form a circle of unrequited 
sexual infatuation. Their frustrations are observed 
clearly and honestly, but as the point of the book 


is that they do not really much matter they are 
neither significant, nor touching, nor even absurd. 
Brevity is often assumed to denote classic 
economy, but in this case Mile Sagan has not 
allowed herself enough space to develop the 
parallel love affairs, and her characters are no 
more than sketches. Yet she is clever at describing 
them having unsatisfactory telephone conversa- 
tions, going to parties in the hope of seeing a 
particular person and miserably marking time in 
lonely hotel bedrooms. 

James Aldridge sets 1] Wish He Would Not Die 
in Cairo during the last war; his hero, Captain 
Scott, is one of the few survivors of a specialised 
desert group which, directly owing to the blunder 
of a British General, met hideous disaster and lost 
its brilliant leader, Scott’s best friend. Scott is a 
good soldier and a proud, taciturn man; he makes 
friends with an Egyptian nationalist who has tried 
to assassinate a pro-British countryman, and 
becomes obsessed with the thought: why don’t 
Englishmen shoot Englishmen? This unevenly 
written, complex and angry book, although 
dealing with the recent past, has more timely 
relevance; its sympathetic attitude towards Egyp- 
tian nationalism implies a judgment on Suez 
and it also expresses (in the military sphere) 
extreme dissatisfaction with ‘the Establishment.’ 

Best Seller presents an enjoyably malicious 
picture of the New York publishing world, 
which would be more convincing were it less 
hysterical, William Murray's indictment of its 
soul-destroying commercial values is somewhat 
weakened by his evident efforts to achieve a best 
seller himself at the same time—and he may have 
succeeded. FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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& The new master 
8 of mystery 


‘ Beverley 
Nichois 


ELIZABETH BOWEN writes 


“Mr. Somerset Maugham, I see, places 
Beverley Nichols with the top Big Few 
‘mystery’ writers. After reading his latest 
story THE RICH DIE HARD, I cannot 
wonder. Accomplished in all other forms 
of literary craft he enters this fresh field, 


and sweeps all before him.” THE TATLER 


THE RICH DIE HARD 
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Advertiser’s Announcement 





The AMAZING 
POTENTIALITIES 
Of MEMORY 


LITTLE thought when I arrived at my friend 

Borg’s house that 1 was about to see some- 
thing truly extraordinary, and to increase my 
mental powers tenfold. 


He had asked me to come to Stockholm to lecture 
to the Swedes about Lister and other British 
scientists. On the evening of my arrival, after the 
champagne, our conversation turned naturally to the 
problems of public speaking and to the great labour 
imposed on us lecturers by the need to be word 
perfect in our lectures. 


Borg then told me that his power of memory 
would probably amaze me—and I had known him, 
while we were studying law together in Paris, to 
have the most deplorable memory! 


So he went to the end of the dining room and 
asked me to write down a hundred three-figure 
numbers, calling each one out in a clear voice. 
When I had filled the edge of an old newspaper 
with figures, Borg repeated them to me in the order 
in which I had written them down and then in 
reverse order, that is beginning with the last 
number. He also allowed me to ask him the 
relative position of different numbers: for example, 
which was the 24th, the 72nd, and the 38th, 
and I noticed that he replied to all my questions 
at once and without effort, as if the figures which 
I had written on the paper had been also written 
in his brain. 


I was dumbfounded by such a feat and sought 
in vain for the trick which enabled him to achieve 
it. My friend then said: “The thing you have just 
seen and which seems so remarkable is, in fact, 
quite simple; everybody has a memory good enough 
to do the same, but few indeed can use this wonder- 
ful faculty.” 


He then revealed to me how I could achieve 
a similar feat of memory, and I at once mastered 
the secret—without mistakes and without effort— 
as you too will master it tomorrow. 


But I did not stop at these amusing experiments. 
I applied the principles I had learned in my daily 
work. I could now remember, with unbelievable 
facility, the lectures | heard and those which I gave 





myself, the names of people I met—even if it was | 


only once—as well as their addresses, and a thou- 
sand other details which were most useful to me. 
Finally, I discovered after a while that not only 
had my memory improved, but that I had also 
acquired powers of concentration; a 
surer judgment—which is by no means surprising 
since the keenness of our intellect is primarily 
dependent on the number and variety of the things 
we remember. 


greater 


If you would like to share this experience and 
to possess those mental powers which are still our 
best chance of success in life, ask G. W. Borg to 
send you his interesting booklet The Eternal Laws 
of Success—he will send it free to anyone who 
wants to improve his memory. Here is the address: 
G. W. Borg, c/o Aubanel Publishers, 14 Lower 
Baggot St., Dublin, Ireland. 


Write now—while copies of this booklet are 
still available. L. Conway, 


| 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


Ir is a mild, sunny autumn afternoon with leaves of 
sycamore and oak tumbling to the grass, the scent of 
wood-smoke in the air and, now and again, a cock 
crowing. For my part I am very fond of the sound 
of the cock’s crow, whether at daybreak, in the 
bright afternoon or while the moon is climbing. It 
is a hopeful sound, and, particularly at night, stimu- 
lates a picture of the surrounding country. I am 
usually too ready for sleep to be greatly bothered by 
its repetition, or the grand chorus of cocks that 
begins on some occasions, but two letters in my local 
paper remind me that all those who turn over in the 
night and become conscious of the crowing of a cock 
are not affected by it in quite the same way. ‘To be 
awakened in the small hours with these horrible 
noises,’ says one, ‘brings on murderous feelings,’ and 
another, ‘I have spent my last holiday in the area 
owing to the awful noise of cockerels in an adjoining 
garden which kept us awake from as early as 3 a.m.’ 
The writers were. of course, visitors and the protest 
shows not so much the intensity of the crowing as the 
strained nerves of the townsman. The remedy, I 
believe, is to put the cockerel nearer the roof where 
he cannot lift his head to crow. It is a sad thought on 
an autumn day that soon the pace of life may make 
some men protest at the sound of a fly on the window 
pane or a bee in a foxglove! 


IDLE TALK 

Down at the little cluster of white-washed build- 
ings known as the lower village, the supplier of logs 
resides and holds court in a sort of ‘snug,’ where he 
sits beside a fire of oak chippings and splits his logs 
with an axe.*He is never short of company. The 
atmosphere reminds me of the blacksmith’s shop in 
the old days when such places were exchanges for 
news and information of the countryside. Talk in the 
house of the log-splitter is of terriers, horses, rabbits 
and the badger that crossed the road the other night. 
It even turns to the merits of different rat poisons. 
I went down at the weekend, for we need logs for the 
winter. The chimney was not drawing well but, in 
spite of the smoke screen in the room, my presence 
in the doorway was quickly detected. Out came the 
stubble-chinned, red-eyed logman and bade me good 
day. | was welcome although he had no logs to chop 
or sell. Had I heard about the badger, someone 
wanted to know, and how old X fell off his ladder? 
So it went on. Long after I got home I remembered 
that we were still without logs! 


THE FERRET 

We were talking about ferreting days and my com- 
panion smiled as he remarked, ‘My worst day with 
a ferret was when we came down off the fells with a 
bagful of rabbits and stopped at a farm tenanted 
by a relative of my wife’s. We had tea there, leaving 
the ferret in a seed-bag inside a strong box with a 
large stone placed on the lid. In the middle of tea 
there was an alarm. A ferret was in the henhouse 
killing birds at a great rate. It couldn’t be mine, of 
course, tied up as it was, like one of those London 
“escapologists” who are never known to get free. 
We had to shoot the raider to stop the slaughter and 
we all agreed that it was a great coincidence that this 
disaster should have happened while we were there. 
We were thinking of departing when, for the sake of 
conscience, and having removed the stone from the 
box, I reached in and felt the seed-bag. The ferret was 
missing! It had squirmed through a hole no bigger 
than the diameter of my finger. I was speechless. It 
gave me indigestion, I can tell you!’ 


APPLE TREES 

Apples in small gardens are a great boon and the 
trees can take several forms. Cordons trained 
obliquely or vertically save space. In this form they 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 963 

ACROSS.—1 Marble. 4 Scabbard. 10 Titling. 11 Thunder. 12 
Hook. 13 Spellbound. 16 Oxalis. 17 Turnips, 20 Liberia. 21 
Secret. 24 Catchpenny. 25 Diva. 27 Miniver. 29 Pelican. 30 
Sanglier. 31 Friend. 

DOWN.—1 Matchbox. 2 Rationalist. 3 Laid. 5 Catullus. 6 
Blue bonnet, 7 Aid. 8 Dorado. 9 Agape. 14 Upper circle. 15 Fire 
shovel. 18 Lime tree. 19 Strained. 22 Scamps. 23 Snaps.“26 Alar. 
28 Nun. 








197 
can also be used as a barrier at the side of a Path j 
trained on horizontal wires. Fan-trained trees ‘ 
controlled quite easily, while small standards 

themselves to the economical use of space ina 

garden scheme. A grower will gladly advise On sug, 
matters. 







Chess 


- By PHILIDOR 


No. 126 
Specially contributed by 
J. C. MORRA (Argentine) 


BLACK (8 men) 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution ng 4: 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Andrade: ie 
R-R 4, threat R-QB4, 1... Kt x RorKt(B4) xP, Ps 


2P-Q4. 1... Kt-Q5;2P x Kt. 1... KtQ4xP & ag 
or Kt-Kt 3 or Kt-B 5; 2 P-Kt 4. 1... BKté; He 
2Q-Kt 5. So called ‘Bi-colour half-pin’ theme: White 





















wants to exploit half-pin of Black knights by 1 P-Kt4 — 
ch, Kt x P; 2 P-Q 4 but half-pin on his own pawn Glot 
prevents him, so he releases his own half-pin and each 
compels Black to move one of his knights with fata J vii. 
results. prur 
prin 
Sometimes the theoretical soundness of a sacrificial 
attack is almost irrelevant; the first time it is played 
what is much more important is the question of who 
has the better practical chances, i.e. given reasonably 1 
good (but not perfect) play, who is likely to win? F 4 
This depends on how wide or narrow the path of safely § 3, 
is for each player. In this week’s game, for instance, 4 
I do not know whether White’s attack is theoretically 7. 
worth the sacrifice of a piece for two pawns: but! § 8. 
am fairly confident it is a good bet in practice because * 
the game is so difficult for Black to play. iL 
White, UHLMANN lack, DUCKSTEIN ae 
(East Germany) (Austria) 
Opening, Queen’s Gambit Accepted 
1P-Q4 P-Q 4 18 K-B 1 R-K Kt 
2P-Q B4 PxP 19 P-B4 PxP 
3 Kt-K B3 P-QR3 20B x P R-R 2 1' 
4P-K 3 B-Kt 5 21 P-K 5 Kt-R 4) 
5Bx P P-K 3 22 Q-K B3 Kt x B 9’ 
6 Q-Kt 3 B x Kt 23 Q x Ktch K-K I | 
7PxB Q-Bi 24 R-B3 R-K Kkt2@ #10 
8 Kt-B 3 P-QB4(a) 25 R-B3 B-K 2 
9P-Q5 P-Q Kt 4 26 Q-R 6 Q-R I Nl 
10 Kt x P!(b) Px Kt 27Q«R QxR : 
11B x Pch K-Q 1 (c) 28Q-Kt8ch BBI 12 
12P x P Px P 29Q x Pch B-K 2 | 
13P-K4 Kt-K B 3 30B x Ktch K-BI 13 
14 B-K 3 K-K 2 (d) 31 Q-R 6ch K-Kt I 
15R-QBI Q Kt-Q 2 32 R-Q 2 K-R1@ 
160-0 K-B 2 33 B-B 6 Q-B4 15 
17KR-QO' = P-Kt4(e) 34B-K4 B-Kt 4(i) 
35 R-Q 8 ch Resigns 18 
‘a) In view ot the sequel it would be safer to transpose mos 
and play first 8... P-Q Kt 4; 9 B-Q 3 and then 9... P-QB4 19 
(6) Fine positional sacrifice, ‘well worth trying over the beat 
whatever theory finally says. 
(c) 11... Kt-Q 2; 12 Px P.gives White a third pawn and il... 21 
K-K 2; 12 P-K 4 also gives White a splendid position. B 
(d) 14... B-Q 3; is too slow e.g., 15 P-B 4!, Ktx P; 15 Q@Q3 
Q-Kt 2; 16 P-B 3. % 





(e) White threatened 18 P-B 4 followed by P-K 5 or P-B5. 

(f) 21 21... Kt-Q 4; 22R x Kt, P x R;23Q x Pch, K-Kid 
24 B-B 4! and wins. 

(g) What else? e.g., 24... Q-Q 1; 25 R-B 3, Q-K 2; 26 RG 

(h) 32... Q-R8 ch; 33 K-K 2, Q-K 5 ch; 34 Q-K 3, OB5& 
35 Q-Q 3, Q x P; 36 B-Kt 5, K-R 1; 37 B-B 4 with an 
won game. 

(i) 34...Q xB; 35 R-Q8 ch, B x R; 36 Q-B 8 mate. 
Q-B 2; would prolong the game without hope of altering the 
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In the Steps of Pepys and Pooter 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 401 
Report by Buzfuz 


wmpetitors were asked to compile a list of contents for a diary intended for some hitherto un- 
mered-for section of the community, e.g., Teddy boys, Congressmen, Angry Young Men. 


judging a collection of attempts which 
yee nearly all good, I propose to make my own 
ts as brief as possible to provide more 
for quotations. The most popular subjects 
gee debs, Teddy boys, competitors and space- 
gen, but many ideas were wildly original—road 
preepers, breakfasters, hotel guests, snobs, logical 
itivists, tax evaders and currency speculators, 
joname but a few. 
Some of the best items were: 
Angry Young Men. Remedies for bellyache, pain 
in the neck, longwindedness, swollen head, etc. 
(lan Allan) f 2% 
Espresso Customers. Foreign Magazines absolutely 
everyone is reading. (Russell Edwards) ; 
log-Rollers. Libel actions, collusive, with suggestions 
for settlement. (R. Kennard Davis) 
Redundant Officers. List of things that it is unwise 
to invest £6,000 in. (Mrs. B. Oakley) 
Writers Against Royalty. Rates of payment in 
American and Russian periodicals. (L. E. Honnor) 
Civil Servants. List of Superiors—tabulated spaces 
for ages, retirement dates, bad habits liable to 
accelerate decease. (D. K. H.) 
library Dragons. Extraction of fines by painless 
methods. (Jean Smith) 
Liberal Candidates. List of and aged MPs. 
(J, P. Comyn) 
Teddy Boys. Motte for the day (e.g., a shiv-cut a 
day turns the bogies’ hair grey). (Allan M. Laing) 
Psychiatry up-to-date: short glossary of phrases 
useful for pleas in juvenile courts. (P. W. Moir) 
Honourable mention to Russell Edwards, R. 
Kennard Davis, E. C. Jenkins and Janet E. White. 
] suggest prizes of one and a half guineas for 
Gloria Prince and J. A. Lindon and a guinea 
each to Joyce Johnson, ‘Vera Mouse’ and Gran- 
ville Garley. I hope that—even if it means 
pruning them slightly—there will be space to 
print them all. 





ill 


PRIZES 
(GLORIA PRINCE) 
SCORNED WoMAN’S DIARY 

1. ScoRNING, Date of 
2. ScorNING, Details of 
3, ScoRNER’S NAME AND ADDRESS 
4. UNSCORNED, How to look . . . 
7. BANNs, On forbidding the 
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27 Base coin shared by a pair of footballers? (3-6) 
28 Violation; it sounds laciniate (12). 

Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s T: ieth Century 

and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to senders 

ddressed: Crossword No. 965, 99 Gower St., 

Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


8. ANonyMous LETTERS, How to write stinking 

9. Suicipe, Advice on (and adverse after-effects of) 
10. ELastic-Sniprer, A useful Belt-, Braces- and 

Il. TEETH, Use and abuse of the 


$3. 
13. 


Poisons, The acquisition and effects of 
Bra-Ho_sTer, a garter-sheath, a poker-pocket, 
How to make a 


14. VULNERABLE Spots in the male (and female) 
anatomy. 
15. FInGeRNaILs, Notes on hardening and sharpen- 
ing the 
16. Hatpins, Addresses of manufacturers of long 
17. HuMaN Eye, Diagram of the 
18. FEMALE Posterior, Diagram of the 
‘19. VitTRIOL, Safe transportation and projection of 
20. SCREAMED EpiTHets, The clear articulation of 


(J, A. LINDON) 
BARBEREE’S DIARY 


My Heap oF Hair (extent—or number—of hair(s), 
orginal colour, details of quiff, parting, etc.). 

Also My Moustacue, My Bearp, My SIDE- 
WHISKERS and My ABNORMAL HiRSUTE GROWTHS. 

Cut, Cire AND TRIM TABLE (with allowance for 
nine-weeks’ overgrow), 

Quick-Do Times (fewer 
waiting). 

Two-Way CONVERSATIONAL GAMBITS (with Subjects 
to Avoid). 

REASONS FOR not REQUIRING a shampoo, a shave, a 
singe, a fruffle, a crew-cut, a throat-cut, a hot 
towel, a cold finish, etc. 

CuTs AND GASHEs received (dates and details). 

SCALDS AND Burns suffered (dates and details). 

OTOTOMIES undergone (if both ears still entire, leave 
blank). 

Map oF Mo es, WARTS AND WENS, etc., and whether 
(if so, when) pollarded. 

ESSENTIAL PHRASES (e.g., ‘Kindly withdraw the point 
of your scissor from my left eyeball.’ ‘Press with 
your thumbs, if you will be so good, while your 
assistant flies for a tourniquet.’) 


ihan twelve customers 


(JOYCE JOHNSON) 
Ye Witcu’s YEARBOOK 


(A page for everie nyght, compleat with lunar phases 
& lyghtyng up tyme for catseyes) 
Calendar of Sabbaths. 
Abracadabras. 
Old Cauldron Measure, 
Recypes for brews & heilbroth. 
Best waies of obtaynyng Gybbet Grease, Babies 
Bloud, Turks Noses. 
Astrological Influences for ye year. 
Ugliness wrynkles—Neglect yr looks. 
Joynts, how to get cracking. 
Skiewaie Code for Broomsticks. 
Blank pages for invysyble nostrums. 
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inet pages for names of people to be hagrydden, 
Illustrated section with prynts of darkness. 
(Endpaper map of ye Bare Mountayns). 


(‘VERA MOUSE’) 
PARUNTS DIARY 
Eddited by Junoir Expurts 
. How to mak a realy desent Bred Puding. 
. Pockit Mony what we ouhgt to hav acording to 
our age. 
. Skale of propper Bedtimes. 
. How to be les dim at rekernising-tipes of Cars 
and Aroplains. . . . 
. Grub for a skifle Partey. 
. Atitewd towawds a scool Repawt. 
. Wot not to ware on Priseday. . . . 
. Ideas for Chrismus. 
. Asmashin sumer Holliday. . . . 
. Don’t kepe on saying Dont. 


14. Danjer of frustraiting yor kids. 

15. Wot scools are realy like-——! 

16. Make yor kid hapy at hoam to maik up for 
scool. 

17. Simple introduktoin to Spase Travvel. 

18. How to fernish a hoam so kids can liv in it. 

19. How to lay owt the gardun siutable for criket. 

20. The Kid Is Alwase riHGT! 


(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 

THe Lire-and-SouL-OF-THE-PARTY MAN’s DIARY 
23 (inoffensive) Ways to Make a Girl Blush. 
Postman’s Knock (Authorised and Revised Versions). 
Bridging the Awkward Gap, or, Overcoming that 

Hiatus. 

Gags to Try On and Tie On. 

Handy Reference Guide to a Hundred Jolly Japes 
and Wheezes. 

The 42-24-36 Trick (They'll BusT!). 

Back-Slapping Made Easy (with coloured diagrams). 

Judo for Beginners. 

How to Appear Sober when Drunk. 

How to Appear Drunk when Sober. 

Detachable Maps of the Underground (names of 
stations cunningly transposed)—just the things to 
hand round after a hectic party! 

First Aid for Victims of Practical Jokes. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 404 
Set by Frank Dunnill 


The Americans have developed ‘War Games 
for Business Executives’ which present for solu- 
tion’ the top-management problems of an 
imaginary company. A prize of six guineas is 
offered for a problem suitable for inclusion in a 
series of war games for Treasury officials, fashion 
models or designers, Tory MPs, secondary 
modern school teachers, editors of Sunday news- 
papers, parents or bus conductors. Limit: 150 
words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
404, 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, by Novem- 
ber 19. Results on November 29. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 965 


ACROSS 
1 That reminds me! (12) 
9 This concerns the story of the inheritance (9). 
10 Bring down Jack to a meal (5). 
Il Collar that big gun! (6) 
12 No favouritism for him; he’s on a sour diet (8). 


> 


13 ‘Forbad to wade through slaughter to a —— 
(Gray) (6). 

IS He wasn’t a rat, after all (8). 

18 The Oriental hansom? (8) 

19 Does the hound need to keep his chin up when 
having an early drink? (6) 

21 Advice to a tipsy model? (3, 5) 

23 All set for the leading lady (6). 

%6 Longfellow’s use of it seems to have been 
aimless (5). 


opened at noon on November 19 and a 


14 Their utterances are anything but original (8). 
16 Where were the Yanks bound for? (4, 5) 

17 Have a heart, man, even if it’s broken! (8) 

18 ‘Go, ——, go and fetch my supper in’ (Shake- 


20 Praise, but not in the stalls (7). 

22 1 win, that’s about right, says he (5). 

24 In the soup? This might get you out! (5) 
25 Sly chap, but capable at the card-table (4). 





DOWN 
1 Splendid portion of cheese (7). 
2 Resolution inspires his speech (5). 
3 Sea-songs for matelots? (9) 
4 It goes on a bit (4). 


5 Loyalist who might have been subject to a 
prisoner’s objection (3-5). 


6 Snake that pales when coiled (5). 
7 ‘This valour comes of ——’ (Shakespeare) (7). 
8 Not so noisy as the automatic one perhaps (8). 


speare) (7). 








aii 
of the first two correct solutions 
London, WC1 














Solution on November 22 Solution to No. 963 on page 624 


The winners of Crossword No. 963 are: Mr. W. W. Couctas, The Field 
House, Fleet, Hants, and Mr. Percivar Jones, | Davis Court, Rhes- 
on-Sea, North Wales. 
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THE MARKET COST OF 7% 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IN spite of the enormous paper 
“ — losses which the investment institu- 
f * tions have suffered from the 7 per 
oe cent. Bank rate, not a single protest 
has been heard from the lips of the City fathers 
(excepting Mr. O. T. Falk, who has long retired to 
Oxford). The bankers are silent. Lord Brand has 
never written to The Times. The chairman of the 
Stock Exchange remains the soul of discretion. 
(Only a minor firm of gilt-edged jobbers protested 
at ‘the leak’; the big boys took their medicine 
stoically.) The life assurance chairmen have said 
nothing, although their association jumped into 
print quickly enough on the threats of the Labour 
Party’s superannuation scheme. Even the building 
society directors pretend that nothing has hap- 
pened—and they, perhaps, have the most reason 
to be alarmed, Of course, you may say that all 
these City gentlemen are part of the Establish- 
ment and are not likely to attack the established 
Chancellor when he is defending the £ against 
the wicked foreigner or the malevolent trade 
unions, but still—could not some _ reasoned 
criticism have been made of his methods? Could 
they not have put up someone to write to The 
Times without involving themselves? To leave it 
to five Cambridge and six Oxford economists, 
however distinguished, to make an academic 
protest seems an extraordinary anti-climax. If 
Reginald McKenna had been alive, if Keynes had 
been on the council of prices and productivity 
(by the way, have these old gentlemen gone to 
sleep?), the press would have been crackling with 
lightning and thunder. 


* * * 







It is surely time this conspiracy of silence is 
broken. On March 31 this year the total of gilt- 
edged stocks quoted on the Stock Exchange had 
a market value of £16,440 million. Today it has 
a market value of under £15,000 million—a drop 
of nearly £1,500 million. The life assurance com- 
panies held about £1,477 million in gilt-edged 
stocks at the end of last year: they must have 
suffered a drop of about £120 million. The clear- 
ing banks have gilt-edged investments of nearly 
£2,000 million. As these are mainly ‘shorts’ they 
have depreciated less—say, by about £60 million. 
As bank profits last year were only £13.8 million, 
this depreciation will just have to stand unprovided 
for. 

* ok * 

Ordinary shares quoted on the Stock Exchange 
had a market value of about £16,905 million on 
March 31. Today they have sunk to about £14,900 
million—a drop of £2,000 million. The life 
assurance companies had about £681 million in 
ordinary shares on which they have suffered a 
depreciation of something like £70 million. Add 
the holdings of debentures and preference stocks 
and the paper loss suffered by insurance com- 
panies will be found to exceed £350 million. Now 
add up the depreciation on all securities quoted 
on the Stock Exchange and we arrive at a grand 
total of over £3,750 million. If the calculation had 
been taken from the high equity prices reached in 
July the fall would have been nearer £4,500 mil- 
lion. 

* * * 

This astronomical figure may mean very little 
to the average reader, but it will dismay the pro- 
fessional investor. Investment depreciation of this 
order reduces the reserves of the building societies 
(perhaps also of the trade unions), weakens the 
joint stock banks, cuts the bonuses of the life 
assurance companies, upsets the finances of all 


savings institutions and closes down some small 
savings banks which, like the Ideal Bank, have 
not been pursuing a realistic investment policy. 
In short, it makes the investor, private and institu- 
tional, feel poorer by £3,750 millions, which is 
calculated to spread no small amount of despon- 


dency. 
+ + = 


I am not suggesting that Mr. Thorneycroft 
is responsible for the sum total of this deprecia- 
tion. But he is responsible for most of it—and for 
the lack of confidence generated. Why did he 
do it? Apart from the extra £100 million put 
on the Budget and the £80 million added to 
the debits of our balan < of payments, I doubt 
whether the cost of 7 per cent. was ever cal- 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE expected avalanche of selling 
in Wall Street on the news of the 
Russian ‘dog in the satellite’ did not 
materialise. The market is now 
accustomed to these rockets and is not yet dis- 
turbed by the prospect of a Russian ‘man on the 
moon.’ The ‘missile’ shares actually improved on 
the basis that the American Government will be 
forced to spend more on this research. But there 
is no sign yet that the President is disturbed by 
the gathering recession or that Congress is pre- 
pared to lift the debt ceiling and allow the Govern- 
ment to borrow more for any purpose. The Dow 
Jones index of industrial equities has now fallen 
from 521 to 434—a drop of nearly 17 per cent.— 
and many market men believe that it will fall to 
360 or 370 before finding a ‘support’ level. It is 
probable that Wall Street will become too bearish 
about the size of the trade recession, but I fear 
that Throgmorton Street will continue to follow 
its lead, especially in the oil share market. What 
would really put heart in the London market is 
the news that the American Government had 
decided to spend more on foreign aid and 
development to offset the ill-effects of the fall in 
commodity prices, which is threatening our 
export trade. But of this mercy there is at present 
little hope. 





* * 


The gold and dollar reserves rose last month by 
$243 million after we had drawn $250 million 
from the Export-Import Bank and paid out $133 
million to the EPU in respect of the September 
deficit. This is not too bad and as we had a small 
surplus with the EPU in October we can look 
forward to better results next time. The new 
difficulties of the franc are not expected to upset 
the recovery in sterling. The gilt-edged market can 
derive some comfort from this prospect but it 
is much more concerned at the moment with the 
threat of strikes. The first sign that the trade 
unions are not disposed to go to the attack will be 
the signal for recovery. The small investor would 
probably come to no harm if he were to pick up 
some of the recent debenture issues which are free 
of stamp tax, for example, VICKERS 6 per cent. 
loan stock issued at 96, now 25 per cent. paid up, 
can be obtained at a discount of 4 per cdl. 

* * * 

It is common advice among stockbrokers™hat 
insurance shares are cheap. According to the 
Investors Chronicle index insurance shares have 
fallen this year by no less than 21.7 per cent. 
Yields of 54 per cent. to 5} per cent. can be 
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culated by the Chancellor’s advisers, Jp 
Opinion it was an unnecessary price to 

He could have saved the £ equally well With 
per cent. or even 54 per cent. Bank rate if he , 
adopted some controls. The foreigner is 
impressed by a 7 per cent. rate. He is much mon 
impressed by what happens to wages and prodec 
tivity in Britain than by what happens to Bank 
rate. If the 7 per cent. rate was intended to shock 
whom exactly was the shock directed at? The 
trade unions? They have been made more a 
than ever for rents of new workers’ houses will 
rise by 20s. a week. The business executive) If 
his order book is full and his profit Margin Wide 
enough, the business man will not be deterred b 
a 7 per cent. rate. But his confidence in the future 
has been shaken; his long-term planning of future 
investment is upset. And looking at the deprecia. 
tion on his securities he will begin to wonder 
whether Mr. Thorneycroft is really a safe 
guardian of the whole capitalist Establishment, 


obtained on the leading composite company 
shares and from 6.45 per cent. upwards on the 
industrial life shares (PRUDENTIAL, PEARL, etc,), 
The reason for this unduly sharp decline is no 
doubt the increasing political risk. The Labour 
Party superannuation scheme would undoubtedly 
take business away from the life offices, even if 
the existing pension schemes are left unaffected 


LA 





(provided they are made transferable). I suppose 
the threat of ultimate nationalisation must hang 
over the life company heads. Still, compensation 
is always paid on the basis of market prices and 
it is difficult to see how the market can fall much 
lower. The investor need not fear the effects of 
Stock Exchange depreciation on life company 
funds, for where depreciation has followed on 
a rise in the rate of interest the life office merely 
revalues its liabilities at a lower figure in its 
balance sheet. Among the life shares I like 
LEGAL AND GENERAL (an outstandingly successful 
office) which has fallen 40 per cent. this year 
from 177s. 6d. to 105s. and now returns a yield 
of 43 per cent. 
* * 

Among the depressing news ia the industrial 
equity market must be counted the warning issued 
by the ASSOCIATED and BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT 
companies in maintaining their interim dividends. 
The deliveries of cement in the home market are 
down this year and exports also because of the 
increase in capacity of cement plants overseas. 
The year’s profits are therefore expected to be 
moderately lower. As Associated earned its last 
year’s 9 per cent. dividend 4} times over it should 
have no difficulty in maintaining its final. At 30s 
the shares yield 5.85 per cent.—the same as RUGBY 
PORTLAND 5s. shares at 18s. 9d., although the 
latter’s dividend is not so well covered. The poor 
outlook for the building industry probably puts 
the LONDON BRICK dividend of 20 per cent. in 
jeopardy. It was covered only 1.6 times last year. 
The fact that at 50s. these shares would yield 74 
per cent. if the 20 per cent. were maintained 
indicates the market’s lack of confidence. Among 
the good industrial news was the report of FISONS, 
showing a moderate rise in group profits and 
equity earnings although the new capital raised 
by the issue of the 6 per cent. loan stock last 
November could not yet have had any effect on 
profits. At 46s. 6d. the shares yield 6.4 per cel 
on the year’s 15 per cent. dividend. This is one 
the highest returns in the chemical share market 
One must not forget that Fisons’ main customer 
are the protected and well-subsidised farmers. 
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£1,500, London office, 


THE SPECTATOR, NOVEM 
d advertisements must be pre- 

er aga per line. Line averages 36 

. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 

Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 


rtment, The Spectator 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
— EUSton 3221 bi med 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ORGANISER required for disabled 
sons one ation, Salary in the region of 
Man or woman of — 

not necessarily of appeals work. 
ne antics demand _ initiative, original ideas 
and organisational ability. — Apply fully in 
writing to Box 2318, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2 5 So a. 5 

res News Assistant in Cardiff, Duties 
Samael ation and broadcasting of objective 
and accurate reports, and collecting and editing 
news for use in news bulletins and programmes, 
both in Sound and Television. Thorough know- 
ledge of Wales and Welsh language essemial. 
Proved journalistic experience, including good 
gub-editorial training, and good microphone voice 
desitable. Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,365 p.a, max, Requests fox 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.409 ‘Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS (MODERN 
LANGUAGES). This pensionable post in the 
Commission (London) will become vacant in 
December, 1957. Sclection by interview in 
December. Candidates must have a good honours 
degree in modern languages, preferably in French 
in French and Spanish. Qualifications in 


persons 


r 
‘Arabic or in an oriental language would be use- 
ful. Good teaching experience in University, 
schools, or further education is desirable; exam- 
jning, interviewing, or administrative experience 
an advantage, Duties include the discussion of 
draft papers, with examiners, from G.C.E. 
level to Final Honours; control of marking, and 


maintenance of standards; work in connection 
with examinations for Forces Interpreterships 
and Forcign Service language allowances; also 
administrative work in recruitment to the Civil 
bodies, 


Service, negotiations with educational 
and interviewing. Starting salary up to £1,350 
according to experience and present salary; 


present maximum £1,870, Teaching or F.S.S.U. 
service may be preserved for superannuation. 
Five-day week, Five weeks’ leave, Promotion 
possibilities within the Commission or to 
administrative work. Application forms and full 
information from Sccretary, Civil Service Com. 
mission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 
quoting No, 4778/57. Application forms should 
be returned by 28th ‘November, 1957. 


CHILD CARE OFFICER TRAINING. Trained 
CHILD CARE OFFICERS are urgently needed. 
One year courses at Birmingham, Liverpool and 
Southampton Universities and the London School 
of Economics are available to holders of social 
science, teaching, or health visiting qualifications 
and to graduates with suitable experience. Grants 
are available to cover fees and maintenance, For 
courses starting October, 1958, candidates are 
asked to apply before 31st January. Information 
from Central Training Council in Child Care, 
Room 518 (41 T), Horseferry House, London, 
5.W.1. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station), All office 
staff (m, & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 
6644. 








WieSyrru 


WRAY 


hed From all leading 
wecie Instrument Dealers, 
v Opticians and Stores. 





BER 8, 1957 
HAUSA, SWAHILI, BBC requires : 
(a) AFRICAN ORGANISER 


(British subject) responsible under gene:al dirco- 
tion of Head of African, Caribbean and Colonial 
Services for planning and supervision of pro- 
grammes in English (about six hours weckly) 
and African languages, Hausa, Swahili and 
Somali (about ten hours weekly), broadcast to 
Africa. Essential q' first-hand know- 
ledge of present-day conditions in Africa, ex- 
perience in handling African staff and broadcast- 
ing and planning of ———-. Knowledge of 
onc of the African languages and experience in a 
broadcasting service in Africa highly desirable. 
Salary £1,205 (possibly higher if qualifications 
hes rising by five annual increments to 
1,535 p.a 

(b) PART-TIME LANGUAGE SUPER- 
VISORS (British subjects) for Hausa, Swahili 
and Somali, Duties include checking accuracy, 
terminology and style of translations of news 
bulletins and talks, ——— broadcasts in studio 
and maintenance of language standards, First- 
class knowledge of one or more of the languages 
essential with some of the people and countries. 
Previous residence in the countries concerned 
an advamage. Salary pro rata based on £1,060 
p.a. (full-time = possibly higher if quali- 
fications exceptio 

(c) PROGRAMME ASSISTANTS for prepara- 
tion and broadcasting of programmes in Hausa, 
Swahili and Somali. Candidates must be able 
to speak and (where appropriate) write the 
offered languages as a mother tongue at high 


able, among other duties, to prepare scripts, 
translate English scripts, ready acceptably and 
fluently in their own language at the micro- 
phone, develop contacts with possible Hausa, 
Swahili or Somali contributors in Britain. Pre- 
vious broadcasting experience an advantage. 
Selected candidates will be required to take voice 
and translation tests. Appointment for three ygars 
in first instance. Salary £925 p.a. with prospects 
of promotion, Qualified applicants interested in 
part-time or contributory work may also apply, 
stating part-time availability. 

Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference G.413 
‘Spt.’) should state post applied for and reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 

LONDON ACCOUNTANCY TUTORS require 
qualified accountants for full-time appointments 
to their tutorial staff, Applicants should have 
experience in lecturing and editorial work. Some 
administrative duties are included in the post. 
The commencing salary would not be less than 
£1,000 per annum and would be progressive. 
There is a superannuation scheme.—Full par- 
ticulars of age, education and experience to 
Box 1333. ' if 
THE INVALID CHILDREN’S AED ASSOCI- 
ATION invites applications from women hold- 
ing a Social Science Certificate for the post of 
case worker. Some experience of case work 
desirable. Commencing salary on scale £400-£500 
according to experience.—Applications to General 
Secretary, I.C.A.A., 4 Palace Gate, W.8, by 25th 
November. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN, SOUTH 
AFRICA, Applications are invited for a LEC- 
TURESHIP in the DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSICS. The salary scale is £850 x £50— 
£1,200 per annum, There is also a temporary 
cost of living allowance for a married man (at pre- 
sent £234 per annum), Applications (with copies 
of testimonials) should state age, qualifications, 
experience and reseatch work completed or in 
progress and give the names of two referees 
whom the University may consult. Two copies of 
the application and testimonials should reach the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1 (from whom memoranda giving the 
general conditions of appointment and further 
information about the work of the department of 
Classics shou!d be obtained) not later than 3ist 
December, 1957. An additional copy should be 
sent direct by air mail to the Registrar, University 
of Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape 
Town, South Africa, by the same date. The Uni- 
versity reserves the right to appoint a person 
other than one of the applicants or to make no 
appointment. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

LADY FROM YUGOSLAVIA, | “middle-aged, 
competent all housework, especially cakes, 
pastry, would like general domestic job, nice 
family, University town; free all afternoons; 
£1 weckly. Willing give lessons French and 
German for which University qualification. 
Speaks good English.—Reply Box 161, c/o Barker 
. Howard Lid., 79 Fenchurch Strect, London, 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
HOW THE TOMB of Richard III's son was dis- 
oat by heraldry. Free illustd. talk by Gen. 


GRESHAM Basinghall Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.2. Tel.: MONarch 2433. Four Lectures 
on ‘THOMAS HARDY : AND A CONTRAST, 
H. G. bg Bh Lh Pn a4 
in Rhetoric, Bonamy Dobréc, M.A., on 
Mon. “0 Tears. } Non 11th to 14th. The Lectures 
are FREE, and begin at 5.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Lecture by Dr. Esteban Pujals on “Roy 
Campbell y Espafia” on 15th November, at 
6 p.m. 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
100 Works by EUROPEAN MASTERS of the 
XIX and XX Centuries. Daily 10-5.30. Sats., 
10-12.30. 

MATTHIESEN GALLERY : Paintings by 
MARTIN BRADLEY. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
Until November 30.—142 New Bond Strect, 








MR, R. FURNEA X JORDAN will talk on 

‘The Medieval Vien of Wiltiam Morris,’ 14th 

November, 6.30 p.m. V. & A. Museum. Admis- 
free, Arranged 





sion by the William Morris 

Society. 

OWEN _ BARFIELD — Lectures on “Saving the 
on Th y, 14th November, s 

6.30 p.m jie Paul. St. 


Chairmas : 
Society at 57 Dean Street, W.1. Rhofresheneats 
availabic. 





SPERITUALION Proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstratio' London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W. 1 BEL, 5351. 

‘THE YOUNG IN AMERICAN 


REBEL 
LITERATURE.’ The U.S, Information Service 
presents scven lectures, Tucsday cvenings, 
6.30 p.m., 41 Grosvenor ‘Square, November 12. 
Professor Walter Bezanson (Rutgers Unversity). 
speaks on F, Scott Fitzgerald. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. lecture en- 
titled ‘Professional Standards in an Welfare 
State’ will be delivered by The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Denning at 2) A on 14 Novem- 





ber, * bet of L Senate House, 
Wc. MISSION TREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. cL ._ Henderson, Academic 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, The Creighton 
Lecture, entitied ‘The Commons in Medicval 
English Parliaments’ will be delivered by Pro- 
wards at a v RS —— 
Senate House, We. 
a at 5.30 p.m. ADMISSION “E FREE. 
WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Aca- 
demic Registrar. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Hayter 
retrospective, 1927-1957. Weekdays, 11-6, 
Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station, 


THEATRE 
ARMAND GEORGES 


Presents 
“WORLD PREMIER’ 
a ‘WILL OF THEIR OWN’ 

Circle Method, by James Pressley Morris, M.A., 
at Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy Sq., W.1, 
on Mon., Nov. 18th, 19th, 21st and 23rd. 
Nightly at 8 p.m. Tickets 5s. each. 

Tel. Bookings poe 2211. 





TOWER. 7.30. Nov. 9, Jean Anouilh’s 
THIEVES’ CARNIVAL: ioe S111 (3475 before 
6). = mbury, N.1, Coming: Baty’s DUL- 
CIN 


PERSONAL 


ANGRY YOUNG MEN: before you write one 
more angry young novel, do try a glass or two 
of Duff Gordon's = Gia Sherry.— Very, very 
soothing. Integrates Y 
CANCER PATIENT Cine. . Poor woman (76), 
is lonely, deaf and partially blind. Her tiny in- 
come does not allow for any little comforts, and 
extra nourishment is hy t 


r. 
Society for Cancer Relief (Appeal G. ”, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1 


‘CHALLENGE FROM 20M EUROPE, Britain, the 
Commonwealth and the Free Trade Area,’ by 
Russell Lewis, ‘The most thoughtful and carc- 
fully compiled study of this subject we have 
yet scen’—British Export Gazette. Prize 7s. 6d. 
bound, 2s. 5d. limp. Bow Group (Ref. SA), 22 
St. Giles High Street, London, W.C.2. 

ARY CHRISTMAS CARDS, Ex- 
clusive designs by Annigoni, Feibusch, Henry 
Moore, Piper, Rosoman, etc., in aid of The 
Nationa! Fund for Polio Research. Send s.a.¢c. for 
illustrated price list to Christmas Card Dept., 
N.F.P.R., Well End, Bourne End, Bucks. 
FOOTBALL, Particulars ¢ - statistical method of 
forecasting results.—Box 1355. 

FREE MEALS {from boredom by taking some of 
that lovely Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney— 
from all good grocers. 

UCTIONS,” of 29 Old Bond Sireet, 
HYDe Park 1281. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-5.30 p.m.) invite enquiries from 
persons genuinely seeking marriage partners. In- 
troductions sympathetically arranged in strictest 











Please ae | us to 








B, L. Churchiil, Church House, We 
Ties. Nov. 14th, 8 p.m. Information from : 
Hon. See., Fellowship of the White Boar, 29 
Eaton Terrace, London, S.W.1 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester’ Sq. JOHN 
PIPER, NORAH McGUINNESS and MORONI. 
10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. 





——— by appointment.—Further 
details on applicat 

KINSEY sasoaT n on ‘the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Ficrtag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, . DX. 


* 
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INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
overseas eas.— VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd., S.W.11. 
MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 ycars in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of casy payments write 
~ yy W.1 (Telephone Ger. 2531), 
a Regent Street, London, W.1 (Teleph 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns. ils 
MODERN H.M.V, pick-up, own 
3-speed, auto-change, as new; £11. 
3491. 
RELEVANT TO THE WOLFENDEN RE- 
PORT on homosexuality, JUDGE NOT, oe 
Aymer Roberts, is an oi aufobio- 
graphical study of an urgent social problem. Any 
, 20 Took’s Court, 


SPECTATOR: ‘POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chans- 
i r ress should send their new address 
to 4, 1 t - a by Monday before 


King’s Road, S.W.1. KEN. z= cundies 
THE MEDICI GA ALLERIES of Grait 
London, W.1, and Thurloe St., South — = 
ton, invite you to visit their Christmas Displays 
of cai Pictures, and other attracive 
sits Christmas Shopping catalogue post free on 





cabinct, 
— PARK 


KLE YOUR PALATE—have some . delici 
Burgcss’s Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. = 


WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine —— 
worn of torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, —\ ar Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 

WHAT HASN'T HE GOT? Four French ball- 
foot liqueur glasses engraved with initia) or de- 
sign by PHILIP, Giass Engraver. or for list. 
—14 Hillcroft Crescent, London, W.5 


WANTED 
WANTED—A BIG WIG. The Ficet Street Par- 
liament, having lost its Speaker's full-bottomed 
wig, wil] be grateful to any kind person who 
would present another.—Box 1276. 








‘CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BUY “YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria St.. London, S.W.1, 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work for the 
— Fishermen, Illus. leafiet on request 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Shetland Woollies, all 
classes, Lists. Approval parcels, — Write Peter 
Johnston, Twatt, Bixter, 


SUITABLE TO ALL, including poureell. Cards 
and notepaper printed with address, etc. Send 
2}d. stamp for samples and prices : 's. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, or. Manchester, — 


THE GIFT OF GOOD TASTE 
Galbraith’s Scotch Shortbread Fingers. 
Baked with finest quality butter, flour & sugar, 
their flavour is deticious. 

1 Ib., 8s.; 2 Ib., 13s.; post free U.K 
Galbraith’s, 70-82 High Street, Ayr, Scotiand. 


MEETINGS 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. ‘Campaign for 
Democracy in Russia—40 Years of Slavery.” 
Speakers of ali Parties, Chairman : Jack Tanner. 
Caxton Hall, S.W.1. Thursday, 7th Novem- 
ber, 6 p.m. 


WELFARE AND 
LIBERTY 


LORD BEVERIDGE 


followed by a debate between 
DONALD WADE, MP 
HENRY PRICE, MP 
WILFRED FIENBURGH, MBE, MP 
and others 
MEMORIAL HALL 
15 Farringdon Street, E.C.4 


MONDAY, llth NOVEMBER 








Admission Free 
Doors open 6.30 for 7 p.m. 
Sponsored by the 


FLEET STREET 
PARLIAMENT 


—— 
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please accept 


ANY ONE, TWO, OR THREE OF 


THESE SIX COMPLETE LONG-; 
PLAYING RECORDS AT A MERE: 







Emperor Concerto , 
INCLUDING P.T. 
HAYDN All records 
46th & 96th Symphonies (The Miracle) 
pressed to the 
identical high 


3th Symphony (Linz) 
guaranteed 
standards 


FRACTION OF THEIR NORMAL 
made of the 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
none by all 


PRICE AND VALUE 
Brandenburg 
identical raw 
TCHAIKOVSKY major record 


Concertos 445 
materials and 
labels ali over 


the world. 


4th Symphony 






250,000 music-lovers in France, 180,000 in 
West Germany, 400,000 more in Italy, 
Holland, Switzerland and Scandinavia, 
plus over 12 million club-members in 
America would not think this offer stu- 
pendous. Elsewhere, music-lovers, like 2 
million book-club members in England, 
are accustomed to these fantastic savings. 
YOU RISK NOTHING 

Tens of thousands of CLASSIC CLUB members 
buy their records every month (but without obli- 
gation at any time to buy any record) at a mere 
fraction of shop prices. And to prove to you 
absolutely and conclusively how valuable Club 
non-obligational membership is, we want you, 
entirely at our risk, to listen to, judge, and 
criticise (if you can) CLASSICS CLUB records 
in the comfort of your own home. 


GREAT CONDUCTORS AND ORCHESTRAS 
All CLASSICS CLUB recordings are organ- 
ised by great musical directors and conducted 
by famous conductors, conducting symphony 
orchestras of high repute and great distinc- 


pope CLUB SERVICE 

CLASSICS CLUB service to members includes 
monthly mailings fully describing Club issues which 
are the cream of the Classical Repertoire superbly 
and faultlessly recorded. Members receive (every 
month) free Programme Notes, Club News, Special 
reprints, Special offers — and yet at no time is any 
member obliged to make ony purchase, or to pledge 
any purchase. 

RECORDS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
Thanks to CLASSICS CLUB, the best and greatest 
of recorded music is no longer either a luxury ora 
burden. New members are invited to join the 
Club by choosing one, two, or three of lub 
recordings listed above —strictly on approv.! — 
and without any obligation now or ever. 


LESS 
P.T. 


WHO RUNS CLASSICS CLUB? 
CLASSICS CLUB is run by highly specialised and tech- 
nically qualified individuals fired with a love of music and 
inspired by a selfless dedication to members’ satisfaction 
and delight. Month by month CLASSICS CLUB brings 
direct to members’ homes recorded music costing up to 
42/6 through normal methods of distribution for a mere 
fraction of this amount. 


a 


CLASSICS CLUB is a division of RECORD SALES LTD. 


To John A. Winstone, Dir., THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
127 Kensal Road, London, W.1!0 





CLASSICS CLUB standard price of 
14/lid. per complete symphony 
or concerto includes P.T. of 4/3d. 
per record instead of up to !2/- 
per record P.T. paid by other 
methods of distribution. 








' 
' 

' 

' 

' 

} I wish to join the Classics 
1 Club ‘‘on trial"’ for one 
! month only without cost 
| or obligation whatever. 
t twant (strictly on appro- 
| val) to listen to the 
1 records | have marked, 
1 in the privacy of my own 
| home, and co judge for 
+ myself whether they are 
{the equal in all regards 
1 to full-price records sold 
1 through normal methods TCHAIKOVSKY 
' 

' 

1 

' 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

' 

‘ 

‘ 

' 

1 

' 

' 

‘ 

' 

‘ 





BEETHOVEN 





MOZART 





BACH 
HAYDN 





MENDELSSOHN 

















tenclose Cheque/P.O. for 14/11 for each record 
marked. if | am not delighted my money will 
be refunded unconditionally by return of post. 


Name ‘ 
(Block Letters Only) 


Address ... 





t 
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' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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of distribution. H 
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' 
' 
' 
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' 
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' 
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EDUCATIONAL 


AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LO 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN. 1025/6. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated «Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


COMMON ENTRANCE, — Small coaching 
School, Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual attention. 
Exceptiona! results past fourteen years. Sea and 
Mountain air. Games, Prespectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, re Machynnilleth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 24 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 








exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or cal] 30 
Queen Vivtoria Street, E.C.4. 


HALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Albion Road, 
Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex, Girls prepared for Com- 
mon Entrance. Vacancies for next term, Selsey 
2176 


rer dee UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 

C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
p Sree Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
Exterrial Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas, Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Diplomas, Highly 
qualified Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. 
examining Boards), 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 


of Educ. (all 
London Univ, B.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees 


and Diplomas, Law and Prefessiona] Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 


Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 


Genera] Certificate of Education (for Entrance 
Oxford. (Est. 1894). : 
ST. GODRIC’S SECRETAR: \L COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for «'! branches of 


secretarial work. Intensive cour ‘s 
Day and resident students, En 
foreign students. New courses 7 Jan. & 15 Apr., 
1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge. M.A. (Cantab), 2 
Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 
9831 


for graduates. 
lish courses for 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses. Write Organis- 
ing Sccretary, DAVIES'S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK. 8392. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies, London, 
W.C.1 (MUSeum 9782). The School will hold 
a Russian language course for teachers, in Lon- 


don, non-residential, from 9th to 22nd April, 
1958, Advanced and Intermediate classes only. 
For al! information apply to the Secretary as 
above 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
IRYM, BRISTOL, Two Open Scholarships, one 
of £100 p.a. and one of £60 p.a. will be offered 


on the results of the next Entrance Examination. 
This will be held in February, 1958, for girls 
aged between 12 and 14 the following September. 
Full particulars from the Headmistress. 


LITERARY 
USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING, 


Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
courag ment. The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but has helped to success many who would 


got there unaided, If you have a real 
) Write yOu can get most pleasure and 
giving up a few hours a week to 
‘ov doing something you have always 


not h 
lesir 





profit tror 
vriting 


wanted toa co, Advice is free. So also is the in- 
formatis »k, “Write for the Press,’ which 
will tel w to make your pen bring extra 
income. W to PROSPECTUS DEPT., LON- 
DON SCH L OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street. Pak Lane, LONDON, W.1. GRO 
8250 

AUTHORS MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service, 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all janguages, Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: BICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and weck-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9.) 


BOOKS AND RECORDS purchased. All sub- 
jects, amy quantities. Current review copies 
especially wanted Peter Brewer, 374 Grays 
Inn Rd., W.C.1. 


ONDON.\ 





THE SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER g 


‘COLONEL IN IRONICUS,’ by 
Arthur Horner. Pewter’s world of sen- 
sible nonsense . . . ranks with the worlds of 
Al Capp’s “LIL ABNER” and Lewis Carroll's 
“ALICE” ’—David Low. From your bookshop, 
6s. 6d. Pall Mall Press, 123 Pall Mall, S.W, 1, 


ENVOI poetry magazine, highly praised. First 
three issues specially reprinted, and future subn., 
total 10s.—Seven Levels, North Place, Chel- 
tenham. 

FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees, Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23. 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


‘KNOW-HOW’ means W riting “Success for you 
—No sales—no fees tuition, Free R.2 Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success from B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 134 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d, 
Accuracy assured, Min, charge, 4s. E, R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkstone. 


PERFECT TYPEWRITING, 2s. 6d. 








1,000 


words (including carbon).—Elizabeth Owen, 
29a Ainsworth Avenue, Ovingdean, _ Brighton, 
SHORT STORY MSS. TYPING, 2s. 1,000 


words.—P. Adams, 217 Abington Avenue, North- 
ampton. 7 em : 

‘THE DISEASE OF TOBACCO SMOKING 
AND ITS CURE,’ by Dr. Lennox Johnston, 
with a Foreword by Marcus Lipton, M.P. 3s. 6d. 
from All booksellers. Christopher Johnson, Pub- 
lishers Ltd., 11/14 Stanhope Mews West, Lon- 
don, S.W.7. a 

TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for intcr- 
esting free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 


85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1,750 editors 
have bought R.I. students’ work — a record 
without parallel). 

42s, A YEAR for new European-Atlantic 
monthly, ‘Western World.’ October issue in- 
cludes debate of the month on Algeria. Details 


from London Representative, 20 Buckingham 


Street, W.C.2. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


CELLULAR | BLANKETS. 100% “Pure Wool, 
Mothproofed, in popular pastel shades, All sizes 
from 25s. for 40 in. x 60 in. Free samples. 
—Ker & Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, 
Scotland. 

DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for warmth and 
comfort. Excellent for sensitive skin. Recom- 
mended by Physicians and Skin Specialists. Cata- 
logue and patterns of fabric on request. 
DEIMEL HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND STREET, 
W.1. 


FRENCH CRYSTALLISED FRUITS, Magnifi- 
cent Assortment. 14 Ib. 16s, 6d., 3 Ib 30s. Apri- 
cots only, 14 Ib. 28s. Strawberries, 14 oz. 18s. 
All wood boxes, MARRONS GLACES, 6 oz. 
8s. 6d., 14 oz. 16s, Large Whole Marrons in 
Heavy Syrup, 18 oz. 10s. All original Fancy 
Tins ELVAS PLUMS, 1 Ib., Round Boxes 
7s. 6d All weights net, All Prices Post Paid. 
All New Season’s directly consigned to us from 
World Famous Packers——-SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
Complete ‘Christmas List" on reque st. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table plenery. Beautizul Irish hand-made Crochet 
Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloths. 
Perfect examples of Irish hand work. Printed 
Luncheon Sets, etc. Exquisite Linen Handker- 
chiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, Superb 
Bed Linens, Parcels posted direct to your friends 
at home anc overseas. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions, From : 
Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co. 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. 

SCENTED VIOLETS, ANEMONES. Selected 
blooms. 12s. or £1 boxes posted.—‘Poltesco 
Flowers,” Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 





SMOKERS’ COUGH, CHRONIC CATARRH, 
—Garlisol deodorised (non-smell) garlic 
tablets fortify resistance against bronchial and 
pulmonary irritation and their sequcle. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 Garliso] tablets (six months’ 
supply), and booklet of health-conserving infor- 
mation.—Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 


VENISON—Have you tried this delicious meat 
from the Highlands of Scotland’? For Price List 
and Free Booklet of Recipes write to JOHN 
ROGER & SON. 28 Union Street, Dundee. 


ACCOMMODATION 


YOUNG LADY wanted to share 
house. Hyde Park area.—Box 1169. 


attractive 


TO LET 


FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET, Charming small 
18th century Manor House. Oxford 12 miles. 3 
recep., 6-7 bed, 3 bath. Gardener-chaufleur, Ex- 
cellent daily help. —Box 1456. 





1957 
HOTELS 


1.0.W, WINTER WARMIn 
Enjoy the expcrience of gentler wint 

ford, Stay in the Island’ S$ loveliest locale a 
ing modern amenities’ superb food and 

at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy COttages 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. Detail 


Manager. * Aron the 
FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W., 
Phone ; 312 
LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY 
Haywards Heath Station Mang OTEL. Tk —_ 
house, immune from soun = 


d of passij 
Mainly residential, but with ey cating and 
2 


comfort happily blending. T 
Courtenay recommended, ” ™ Ashley 








POPPY DAY 
BRITISH LEGION, HAIG’S FUND 


PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.: 
(Registered under War Charities Act 1940) 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc, 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 


Approval post free U.K. prices from 244, 














‘a 


THEY Y ARE TRAINING 
~ TO EVERYONE'S 
BENEFIT! 


Lads now learning to be seamen may be the 
skippers and men who help to keep our sea 
lines open. The future safety of our maritime 
traffic and contacts is in their hands. They must 
have as complete a nautical training as possible— 
and at the B.S.S. Sea Training School they 
receive such preparation. But, to continue this 
essential work, the School must have financial 
help. Will you please help? Your gift, however 
small, will be most gratefully acknowledged. 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Hon. Treasurer: Rt. Hon. Lord Coleraine, PL. 
680 COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E.i4 
General Secretary: Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 








